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Only yesterday (YOU remember!) men sold apples on the streets, saw 
their furniture go back to the store, lost their houses, lost their farms. Will 
it happen again? It needn’t. 


But to avoid the kind of depression we had after the last war—WE 
MUST HEAD OFF INFLATION NOW! And the best way to do that is 
to save your money. 


When you don’t buy a thing you can get along without . . . that’s helping 
to prevent inflation. When you decide this is a bad time to ask more money 
for the things you sell or to fight for a raise . . . that’s helping to prevent 
inflation. When you pay up all your debts. . . that’s helping prevent inflation. 
AND SOMETHING MORE! 


It’s the best way to protect yourself against a depression if one should 
occur, and the best way to prepare yourself for tomorrow’s opportunities 
if times are good. 


The smart thing today is to save, not splurge. Don’t get hooked again! 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 


4 THINGS TO DO to keep prices down 
and help avoid another depression 


1. Buy only what you really need. 


2. When you buy, pay no more than ceiling 
prices. Pay your ration points in full. 


3. Keep your own prices down. Don’t take 
advantage of war conditions to ask more for 
your labor, your services, or the 

goods you sell. 


4. Save. Buy and hold all the War HELP 
Bonds you can afford—to help pay ] eS 
for the war and insure KEEP 


your future. Keep 
up your insurance. 
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Important McBride Books 


HONEY 
AND YOUR HEALTH 


by Bodog F. Beck, M.D. and Dorée Smedley 


The wisest men of antiquity praised the health giving proper- 
ties of honey, gift of the gods. Modern science agrees. “This 
authoritative book tells about honey’s nutritive and therapeutic 
value, and about the romantic history of its varied uses from 
ancient times to the present. Here are facts gathered from re- 
search institutions all over America showing honey’s place in 
diet, its use in sickness, its superiority to sugar, its value to in- 
fants and its culinary virtues. “There are also chapters on bee 
keeping containing the most up to date information. E. F. 
Phillips, Professor of Agriculture, Cornell University, says of 
this book: “Modern living has needed such a book as this. I 
am happy to recommend it to the general public, to bee keepers 
and last but not least to the medical profession.” Profusely 
illustrated. $3.00 


The Old Dirt Dobber’s 
GARDEN BOOK 


by Thomas A. Williams 
New and Enlarged Edition 


One of America’s most widely known gardeners and horticul- 
turalists whose weekly broadcasts over CBS have been heard by 
millions, Thomas A. Williams presents a new, revised and en- 
larged edition of the book of which the Garden Editor of the 
New York Journal American writes: ‘““High among the best 
books on gardening ever published. “The author knows all that 
any amateur wants to know about flowers and vegetables and 
tells about them in language that the average reader will under- 
stand and find interesting.” Illustrated with 44 pages of 


phofanraphs..$3.00 
The 
Aircraft Annual—1945 


by David C. Cooke 


One of America’s outstanding authorities on aviation, David C. 
Cooke possesses the.facts necessary to keep his readers informed 
about all the amazing developments taking place in aeronautics. 
His new annual presents, in readable, comprehensive form, 
everything executives, technicians and students want to know 
about what is happening in the air world. Included is a first 
hand account of the air war situation in England. Profusely 


illustrated. $3.00 


Young America’s 
Aviation Annual—1945 


by David C, Cooke 
The 1945 edition of David Cooke’s famous Young America’s 


Aviation Anniial contains all the new information young stu- 
dents want to know. Profusely illustrated. $3.00 


Robert M. McBride & Co., 116 E, 16th St., New York 3 
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THE TEMPLE DANCERS AT ANGKOR-VAT 


On special occasions the royal ballet of Cambodia came to the great temple of Angkor- 

Vat to perform those exquisite dance-dramas that were seen there a thousand years ago. 

So perfectly have the choreographic traditions of the Khmer civilization been preserved 

that one may see the postures and costumes of modern royal dancers perfectly repro- 
duced in the bas-reliefs that adorn the temple’s walls and corridors. ~ 


DANCING THE EPICS 
OF THE ORIENT 


- by Eleanore Flaig 
with drawings by the author 


Travel 


VOL. 84, NO. 4 


FEBRUARY, 1945 


Deane Dickason from Ewing Ga!!oway 


THE FIRST DANCE was born of Mother Asia longer ago than man can remem- 
ber ; eventually it grew into the most complex and fascinating of all manifestations 
of Oriental culture. As a product of philosophy, legend and mysticism, it was 
never an expression of exuberant joy. The dance that spread its pageantry 
across the Orient always moved with purpose. Always it told a story of gods or 
demons, of bygone loves and heroes. Changed but little by the centuries, it passes 
today superbly on its way, a reminder of golden eras. 

In the beginning this ancient art belonged to temple and palace. While priestesses 
whirled amid incense clouds before their gods, the dancing corps attached to royal 
households amused their monarch, who chose to play the double roll of protector 
and art patron. However, these two forms often became indistinguishable since 
sacred motifs dominated virtually all phases of Eastern dancing, which is nothing 
else than a cadenced dramatization of some narrative. Moreover, kings themselves 
exacted an adulation amounting to deity-worship. 

Religion employed the dance as an ideal expression of its fervor. Buddhist, 
Brahmanic and Shinto faiths alike honored it as a ritual. Even now, every Shinto 
shrine of any magnitude is equipped with its own stage and dance-choir. Priests of 
ancient Egypt and Syria, clad in dazzling robes, trod astral dances about their flam- 
ing altars, making signs of the zodiac with their hands, now turning, now motion- 
less, thus symbolizing movements of the constellations and the earth’s stability. 
Hebrew priests, drunk on “inspiration,” abandoned themselves to the frenzies of 
the “ecstatic dance.” Along the Nile both priests and priestesses participated in 
the gorgeous dance-processions connected with the cult of Apis, the ‘sacred bull. 
Phenomena of the firmament, of birth and death, of fertility and elements—all 
the unsolved mysteries of life, called forth rites of adoration from dancing devotees. 

India with her temple-slaves and nautch girls saw the entire universe as a cosmic 
dance, and probably contributed more story material suited to rhythmic interpreta- 
tion than did any of her sister countries. Most popular among her Sanskrit alle- 
gories is the Ramayana (about the first century B.C.) which relates the adventures 
of Rama, a national hero, and Sita, his wife. Like the Mahabarata, a still more 
ancient epic, these tales, while ostensibly dealing with legendary characters, have 
for the Hindus and their neighbors a meaning that lifts them to the realm of mysti- 
cal metaphor. In fact, from Burma to Java the Ramayana has supplied the bulk of 
thematic material for songs, dances and dramas. For in Rama the far-scattered 
worshippers of Vishnu find a living incarnation of their god. 

Thus, the great panorama of story-in-movement, thelegendary dances which were 
forerunners of drama and ritual dances designed for gods moved abreast, some- 
times in silence, but more often to the magic of minor melody and the pulse of 
drums. Records of such early ballets have been made in sculpture on the walls 
ot temples, palaces and sarcophagi throughout the East. 


Among the ancients no accomplishment was more highly esteemed than that of 
dancing. Not alone its sacred but even its theatrical aspects were regarded some- 
what as the Italians of the Renaissance regarded the art of painting. Educational 
advantages were enjoyed only by those women who embraced the professions of 
music and dancing. India’s nautch, Japan’s geisha, Egypt’s awelin or “learned 
one,” represented the ultimate in the sphere of theatrical and social arts. In China, 
dancing attained a high state of development centuries before the Christian era. 
Patriotism, ancestor-worship, the dignity of agriculture and all the virtues were 
extolled through this medium. Emperor Teu-Kung was first to found a dancing 
academy at his court, the art later being taught in schools and colleges throughout 
the flowery kingdom. For, as in Greece, (where philosophers preached the same 
rhythmic gospel), any educational system that ignored the importance of dancing 
was considered faulty. 

While the general outlines of Cambodian dancing derive from India’s early 
nautch, its whole tradition may be said to rest upon the sculptural rhapsodies of 
Angkor-Vat temple, whose ruins are the greatest glory of modern Indo China. This: 
mammoth structure seems actually alive with the legends it has guarded since 


those who once trod its corridors vanished 
over five hundred years ago, leaving it to 
be claimed by the jungle. Experts be- 
lieve that the civilization of which it re- 
mains the most superb architectural 
achievement was created by a nation of 
thirty million people. In splendor it 
apparently rivaled Babylon, then it sud- 
dently disappeared—mystery as yet un- 
solved. 

Thanks to the efforts of archeologists, 
Angkor-Vat was rescued from the jun- 
gle’s embrace, restored, and eventually 
it became a show-place and theater where 
the dances it knew eight centuries ago 
again unfolded their beauty through the 
art of contemporary exponents. A king- 
dom in itself, its walls, courts and stair- 
Ways are a maze of stone gods, beasts, 
lotus-flowers, dancing girls and Brah- 
manic figurines—a kingdom fashioned of 
scenes from the Ramayana, 

Cambodia’s dance realized its most per- 
fect expression in the royal ballet of 
Pnom-Pehn. Composed of about two 
hundred and fifty girls—there being no 
male dancers in Cambodia—this troupe 
existed solely for the reigning monarch’s 
entertainment, and pursued its studies in 
his palace. It became a state institution 
controlled by the French protectorate in 
1928. What has happened under Japanese 
domination is not known but in all proba- 
bility they have no reason to discourage 
the ballet. 

Like Russian dancers, the diminutive 
royal performers train from childhood, 
dedicating themselves to the preserva- 
tion and performance of their country’s 
old traditional ballets. Upon retirement 
the more expert technicians become 


teachers. For, long and arduous as is her 
apprenticeship, the royal dancer’s career 
is brief since members of the troupe are 


constantly being replaced by more youth- 
ful ones. The true witchery of Cambo- 
dian dancing lies in the amazing use of 
hands and arms. Indeed, every gesture, 
every position of the fingers, commemo- 
rates some legend or implies a symbolic 
value. 

Buddhist feast days and state cere- 
monials always called for a performance 
by the royal ballet. And what a per- 
formance. Nothing short of the Arabian 
Nights could match the fabulous bril- 
liance and fantasy of these dance-spec- 
tacles. The floor was suddenly flooded 
with beings that must surely have been 
wrought of gold, gems and rainbow hues. 
They were like living idols, carved and 
frosted, brocaded and glowing. Some 
were princes, some princesses; others 
were apsarases, or winged dancers of the 
god Indra’s court. Also present were 
giants (as their blue masks indicate), 
mingling with kings and demons. Male 
characters, when masked, may be recog- 
nized by their upturned, horn-like epau- 
lets. Faces were powdered chalk-white, lips 
stained crimson, eyes shadowed with 
antimony. Jasmine and champak blos- 
soms circled the dancers’ arms and 
formed tassels on their spired head- 
dresses, sending out a heavy fragrance. 
{ncidentally, each costume, to the smallest 
detail, was a faithful replica of those 
worn by the dancing figures in the Ang- 
kor-Vat sculptures. 

The usual procedure followed in re- 
ligious ceremonies is that the rhythmic 
movement begins with one hand and 
arm, nautch-fashion, permeating the en- 
tire body by degrees, while each episode 
is represented in strict accordance with 
ancient formulae. There are no de- 
partures; nothing that the centuries have 
changed. Even musical modes hark 
back to Angkor-Vat’s dim legends. Some 
thirty instruments support the ballet: 
wooden and metal xylophones, flutes, 
dulcimers, drums, gongs, bells, cymbals 
and castanets. Asiatic, minor, a bit un- 
canny, the music, like the dance, begins 
at a lagging tempo, accelerating little by 
little until dancers and orchestra reach a 
tumultuous pitch at the end of the ballet. 

The mimetic ability required to por- 
tray these drama-dances often reaches 
great heights of artistry. Perhaps the 
action takes place between the princess 
and the villain who “pursues” her in a 
formal, leisurely manner, stamping his 
feet with deliberation as she hides behind 
different members of the ensemble. Dur- 
ing the “chase” the princess toys with a 
blue crystal ball—symbolic object of the 
villain’s desire. Now and again she runs 
in semi-circles, tossing the ball high in 

- the air and, at the end of each run, catch- 
ing it on the same beat, a very effective 
trick. 


The shrimpi dancers of Java are 

daughters or step daughters of the 

sultan who exhibit their dancing 

purely as a cultural accomplishment. 

They achieve countless decorative ef- 

fects by the use of their hands and 
their shawls. 


, SIE eh 


Sometimes a dancer stops in the middle 
of a variation, relaxes her leg muscles 
and quivers with a slow, undulating 
movement seeming to start with one of 
her upturned hands. Gliding the length 
of her arm, the’ snake-like movement 
passes across her breast, lifts the other 
shoulder and so disappears in the vibra- 
tion of the opposite hand. Now she 
arches her hip, rolls her eyes and con- 
tracts her abdomen—all vestiges of the 
old “convulsive” dance. Quite frequently 


a dais with crimson-and-gold brocaded 


trappings is placed at either end of the 
dance floor. Upon this a solo dancer per- 
forms a series of ritualistic postures, 
either in a kneeling or half-reclining: posi- 
tion, never standing until she is about to 
leave the platform. 
Diabolically masked, Hanuman, the 
monkey-god or “general” usually puts in 
an appearance, accompanied by his corps 
of monkey-satyrs who indulge in antics 
among the young apsarases. According 
to the Ramayana myth, it was Hanuman 
and his monkey troops who helped rescue 
the beautiful heroine, Sita, when she was 
carried off by the price of demons. Since 
Hanuman interludes serve as comedy re- 
lief to ease the weight of legend, the 
music grows humorous while the “general” 
reproduces the bizarre postures of the 
stone Hanuman on the temple walls. Yet, 


intended as they are to be laugh-provok- 


‘traveling 


ing, Cambodians and Siamese accept 
them, if not with actual gravity, at least 
with deep sincerity, as a phase of tradi- 
tion. 

Understandably the royal ballet re- 
mains the paragon to which all dancing 
Cambodia will continue to lift its eyes. 
For though its fame has been such as to 
eclipse all rivals, before the war this 
country doubtless numbered as many 
dance-organizations as did 
America. Yet insofar as technique and 
repertoire was concerned, each group was 


more or less a replica of the royal 
Small wonder that beings from 


dancers. 
legend are as well known to Cambodia’s 
populace as though they were neighbors 


when even in deep-buried jungle villages” 
the old stories are retold with movements  ~ 


forever crystallized in tradition. The 
jungle dweller’s costumes also follow the 


same designs as those of the “king’s — 


troupe,’ however cheap the fabrics. In- 
deed, dancers: of these resident groups 
have in many instances managed at least 
a sketchy training under some former 
member of the royal ballet. Thus, the 
dance that was seen on the steps of Ang- 
kor-Vat close to a thousand years ago is. 
preserved intact as a national heritage. 
Here before the temple’s hoary gran- 
deur often came the royal troupe, also the 
ballet from Siem Reap, a village about a 
mile distant, to revive the old allegories, 


Flowers adorn the 
he headdress of this Bali- 
nese dancing girl. 


PANTOMIME IN CAMBODIA AND JAVA 


In the Cambodian dance-drama masked warriors equipped with 
swords and armor perform one of the episcdes, striking dra- 
matic attitudes to the urge of martial music. Like all members 
of the royal ballets, the dancers are women. At the left an- 
other martial dance is being performed at the sultan’s court in 
Java where the dance is considered a profession worthy of the 
highest type of both men and women. Javanese dance pageants 
are sometimes produced with extraordinary lavishness. One 
extravaganza given at the sultan’s palace on rare occasions 
extends over a period of five or six days and calls for a cast 
of three hundred with princes in the stellar roles. 


Three Tions 


The costumes worn by the royal 

ballet in Cambodia are dazzling in 

color, This is a mask used by one 

of the dancers who impersonates 
a demon. 


\ 


Choral dances are performed at vil- 
} ‘lage festivals in all parts of Burma 

by young girls possessed of extraor- 
dinary virtuosity. At the right Cam- 
bodian musicians are playing music 
_ for the royal ballet at Ankor-Vat. 


Se 


The Burmese dancer wears a tight jacket 

of lawn or lace stiffened with reed at 

the bottom so its points curve upward 
like petals. 


especially at the time of the Water Festi- 
val or on days held sacred by the faith. 
And, watching’ those fantastic, spire- 
crowned figures, one was almost per- 
suaded they were the storied beings of its 
courts, escaped from stone into life. 

In common with most Orientals,. the 
Balinese believe music and dancing to be 
divine inventions. They claim Indra him- 
self, Lord of Heaven, created the art of 
dancing; hence, many sacred and magi- 
cal forms are still flourishing among 
them. Priests of old communities con- 
tinue to tread fire and dance with incense 
burners at temple feasts, while married 
women carry food offerings to the gods, 
it being their duty on these occasions to 
perform the mendét and redjang. There 
are also sacrificial dances whose male 
performers, entranced, simulate self-tor- 
ture by means of blades, or by walking 
on live coals. Excesses of this sort, prob- 
ably inspired by sincere religious senti- 
ment, are carried into professionalism. 

Although the Balinese, like the Cambo- 
dians, observe strict laws and formulated 
gestures in their dances, performers are 
allowed a certain amount of spontaneity. 
Traces of Javanese influence are often 
apparent. Yet Balinese dancing is far 
more cosmopolitan. There is scarcely a 
village without a dance organization of 
some kind, whereas Javanese dancing at 

its best, being confined to the courts of 
princes, is not easy of access. Bali’s dance 
is animated, expressive—a popular art 
thriving among an effusive, fun-loving 
people. Such verve is totally lacking in 
Javanese exhibitions wherein the dancer’s 
faces remain mask-like and the play of 
emotion is reduced to gestures. 

Musical notation is unknown to the 

Balinese, who rely wholly upon memory. 


Legends from India’s famous epic poem, 

the Mahabarata, provide the subject 

matter for many of the elaborate dance 
dramas of Java. 


Flutes, gongs and drums are very popu- 
lar. So is the pelegongan, an instrument 
of sounding-keys made of bamboo slats 
over bamboo resonators. Orchestral ef- 
fects are always determined by the type 
of performance they are to accompany. 
For instance, legong, first among femi- 
nine dances, is supported by full pele- 
gongan orchestra. Legong dancers, who 
commonly retire at the sere age of twelve 
or thirteen—since the Balinese prefer 
small performers—are held in high 
esteem and are exempt from work of 
any kind other than the pursuit of their 
art. Asa rule their exhibitions are given 
out of doors, and they are always in de- 
mand at feasts. 


Frag 

Balinese dancers dress in silk over- 

laid with gold leaf and wear elab- 

orate headdresses often decorated 
with frangipani blossoms. 


The legong is begun by a trio of 
dancers seated on mats in front of the 
orchestra. They are dressed in silk over- 
laid with gold-leaf, and their heads sur- 
mounted by large gold headdresses deco- 
rated with frangipani blossoms. 
faces are heavily powdered after the 
Cambodian fashion, yet their. make-up 
differs. Between the brows is the round, 
light beauty spot called praisan, the brows 
themselves having been shaved and re- 
placed by painted ones. The legongs, the 
two principal dancers, wear wrapped 
skirts and tight-sleeved vests from which 
continue narrow aprons. Yard upon 
yard of cloth strips wrap their torsos 
from breast to hip, giving elegant lines 
to the body and supporting the back. The 
tiny individual seated between the legongs 
is the tjondong, or lady-in-waiting; con- 
sequently her attire is somewhat less pre- 
tentious. 

As the orchestra strikes up, the tjon- 
dong rises with a sleepy air to take her 
place in the center of the dance space. 
At a certain accent she becomes electri- 
fied and jerks into an intense attitude. 
Then, knees flexed and bare feet flat, she 
begins an animated solo, winding in and 
out of the circle, arms rigidly out- 
stretched, fingers fluttering, eyes fixed. 
At each accent she reacts as though 
stabbed. Her foot stamps; she quivers 
with increasing speed from thigh upward 
until her whole body is shaking so vio- 
lently that the frangipani blossoms on her 
headdress scatter in all directions. The 
“spell” finally broken, she introduces a 
series of quick side-steps with gliding 
movements, swaying from the waist while 
her arms are broken into sharp angles 
at wrist and elbow. Now she picks up 


Their | 


a pair of fans lying on the mat, and con- 
tinues without interrupting the rhythm 
of her dance. A fan in each hand, she 
displays her virtuosity in winding strides. 
Given a cue, the kneeling dancers on 
the mat begin movements with their eyes, 
necks and hands, subsequently joining the 
soloist and forming intricate arm-pat- 
terns until the initial musical theme comes 
to an end. Then, handing each one a 
fan, the little maid retires into the back- 
ground. A more vibrant melody is heard. 
The legongs start their duet, fans flutter- 
ing at full speed while the two dance as 
one—every movement, even to the flash 
of an eye, being perfectly synchronized. 
Sometimes the music grows playful as 
the pair come together, daintily rubbing 
noses (a Balinese caress) and expressing 
their pleasure by strange shoulder move- 
ments. But already it is time for the 
play to begin. It will be something based 
upon an episode from the Malat, and a 
dancing cast will delineate the characters 
by means of gestures and pantomime. 
The barong, sometimes used as an 
exorcism, also belongs to those perform- 
ances supported by pelegongan orchestra. 
In this we see a rhythmic pantomime de- 
picting the adventures of a fantastic 
beast, and ending with a savage kriss 
dance done by men in trance-state. The 
barong is a combined dragon-and-lion 
whose monstrous mask and black mane, 
being sacred, are kept in a special shrine 
where offerings may be laid before them. 
The barong disports itself during the 
course of dances, and in processions. A 
brace of umbrella carriers always attend 
the sacred beast when it goes for a stroll. 


The Balinese believe that Indra, the Lord of Heaven, 
created dancing and many dances are preceded by special 
ceremonies in the temples. 


Its evolutions are amusing if somewhat 
disjointed, since its locomotive power is 
dependent upon two men who labor at 
a disadvantage beneath its body, their legs 
alone being visible. The crowd clears a 
patch for the barong as it advances be- 
tween the high umbrellas. It shows itseli 
a playful brute, approaching with ca- 
denced steps and turning its head as 
though surprised. It jumps and capers 
lightly, halting occasionally to grind its 
teeth. Again it turns in spirals, its body 
glittering with ornaments as it paws the 
ground. Sometimes it waxes mettlesome, 
prancing and tossing its head like a 
racehorse, 

Designed as it is to exploit male 
prowess, every man, princes not excepted, 
must be able to dance the bari. Ten or 
twelve fighters take part in this pompous, 
passionate war-dance. All wear “‘magic” 
scarves, decorate their heads with flowers, 
and carry spears topped with peacock 
feathers. Dancing in a double line, they 
grimace and strike heroic attitudes until 
the music becomes violent. At that point 
they begin shouting and cursing, the 
climax being a pseudo battle in which 
one side must be routed. 

Proceeding to the Malay Archipelago, 
one meets with a form of entertainmént 
vaguely reminiscent of Bali, yet it savors 
too of Mongolia. Sired by religion and 
still honored as a “divine” occupation, the 
dance in Java is considered a profession 
worthy of the highest type of men and 
women. So it is not surprising that at 
the Court of Djocja the Sultan’s younger 
brothers acted as instructors. Two 
“schools” of dancing exist: the Fine, 


wn 


which champions subtlety, suggestion. 
and a minimum of gesture; and the 
Strong, emphasizing breadth and force- 
ful action. In either case Javanese danc- 
ing is characterized by remoteness and 
austere dignity. It is a stylized form, im- 
pressive without being expressive. The 
performer’s attitudes and gestures, yes, 
even his costumes, betray the fact that 
his art descended from that of the shadow 
puppet. Arms seem to be on hinges; 
feet are planted firmly apart, giving the 
effect of a solid base, and profile postures 
are maintained most of the time. 

Although Siam, Cambodia and various 
Malayan sections are familiar with the 
art of wayang, or shadow plays in which 
puppets are used, it was native to Java, 
and doubtless had much to do with the 
development of dramatic dancing. The 
earliest wayang performances date from 
the first half of the eleventh century. 
By the thirteenth century they had ac- 
quired orchestral accompaniment. 

Tracing wayang development, we find 
living puppets replacing inanimate ones. 
There followed the gradual introduction 
of dancing, giving birth, in the eighteenth 
century, to wayang wong featuring un- 
masked performers. Today dancing and 
acting are one, with words taking a 
secondary place to rhythmic movement 
Throughout the shadow-play, a dalang, 
or narrator, relates the story, and al- 
though performers in the wayang wong 
speak their own lines, the dalang, in- 
stalled in the gamelan orchestra, still 
throws much light on the plot. 

At certain intervals, sometimes as 
(Continued on- page 32) 


Members of the royal ballet of Cambodia pose here 
on one of the parapets of the great temple of Ang- 


kor-Vat. 


by Arthur L. Crawford 


THROUGH UTAIS NO-MANS-LAND 


THE TRAVELER who scans the current road maps of Utah 
will notice a great blank area west of the Colorado River and 
north of the Arizona line. No road, no trails, no topographic 
features are indicated. This was the Tierra Incognita of the 
Spanish padres. It is still the last frontier of loneliness. 

The national parks that are near the western margin of this 
virgin country have failed to bring the tourist into the final wil- 
derness. Bryce, Cedar Breaks, Zion, the Grand Canyon, are 
but the civilized fringe of a savage hinterland. 

Northeast, above this chasm country, the Aquarius, king of the 
high plateaus, looks down upon the slashed gorges of the Kai- 
parowits and the depths of the Colorado nine thousand feet 
below. 

Our party was organized to scout the possibility of a road 
around the Kaiparowits Plateau, edging the high rim of Glen 
Canyon, through the last of the “land unknown.” The entrance, 
cattlemen said, was blocked .on the southwest by the great Rock 
Slide. On the northeast, a barrier even more formidable loomed 
across the cliff buttress—the mysterious Clay Slide of pioneer 
legend. 

The expedition was planned and directed by L. H. (“Dude”) 
Larsen, Kane county attorney and. cowboy artist. Dude had 
talked with Joe Pollock, a cattleman of the “purple sage” tradi- 
tion. Pollock’s range, part of which he had just sold to State 
Senator McKinley Morrill (a member of our party), is bounded 
by the Clay Slide. Better than anyone else Pollock knew the 
country. 

“Tf you can get through the Rock Slide and the Clay Slide,” 
Pollock said, “I think you can make it through No-Man’s-Land 
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GUNSIGHT BUTTE 


Gunsight Butte was probably 
named by the courageous mis- . — 
sionary, Jacob Hamblin, who 
passed through this desolate 
region in the seventies on his 
way to convert the Hopi Indians. 
The route followed by the author 
and his party is shown on the 

map below. 


Philip W. Tompkins 
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between the barriers. But it’s going to be tough going.” 
Other old timers, however, warned Dude that he would lose 
all his horses and most of his men getting out of No-Man’s- 
Land. ; 
But Dude, convinced that he could take a pack train through 
the barriers, assembled his party at Kanab and arranged for 
cowboys to meet us at Soda Springs, fifty miles below Escalante, 
when (and if) we emerged from the chasms. 
Elbert Swapp, the cook, and Merrill Johnson, the horse — 
wrangler, started a day ahead with the horses. Warner Gris- 


wotd and J. Calvin Craft of the U. S. Grazing Service, State 
Senator McKinley Morrill, Lloyd Pugh of the Kanab School 
Board, Alfred M. Buranek, Geologist, State Department of 
Publicity and Industrial Development, Dude Larsen, and I left 
Kanab by truck. 

On our left, as we rumbled along the “movie’’ road toward 
Paria, the flame-colored Vermilion Cliffs towered like the 
painted ramparts of a storied kingdom. In this most colorful 
of Hollywood’s happy hunting grounds “Old Oklahoma” was 
filmed and near Paria, Maria Montez walked in beauty on the 
bright sands. In these arroyos Buffalo Bill battled with Yellow 
Hand and the U. C. Cavalry charged the Cheyennes. 

We drove through “the box” down to the solitary ranch of 
Charlie Mace and his one-man town of Adairsville, where 
Charlie consented to guide us to Lone Rock, or as far as the 
trucks could go. 

Climbing eastward across Clark Bench, we could see, twenty- 
five miles to the southeast, the high cliffs above Lee’s Ferry 
Bridge where Highway 89 crosses the Colorado. 

Lee’s Ferry, at the mouth of the Paria, is named for John D. 
Lee who played a leading role in one of the darkest tragedies of 
frontier history. In 1857, most of a party of 140 California- 
bound emigrants from Arkansas—men, women, and children 
were massacred by Indians and white settlers at Mountain 
Meadows in southwestern Utah at the time of the Mormon 
“rebellion” in Utah. , 

Three years after Major John Wesley Powell’s first voyage 
in 1689 through the fierce canyons of the ‘“World’s Worst 
River,” Lee fled to a secret haven at the mouth of the Paria 
and called it “Lonely Dell.’”’ Here, protected by the awesome 
cliffs, he and his wife were the only residents on two thousand 
miles of river. 

In 1872, part of Powell’s second expedition, returning with a 
boat cached upstream, pulled in at Lee’s Ferry. Lee’s eigh- 
teenth wife, the beautiful English Emma, served fresh vege- 
tables and Lee himself gathered the first watermelon of the 
season. 

The explorers looked at Lee’s face as he stood there by his 
cabin and they found it difficult to believe the strange and ter- 
rible story of Mountain Meadows. Lee seemed to be a kindly 
man, far less hard and grim and more refined than the typical 
man of the mountains. Nonetheless, Lee was finally caught and 
brought to justice. He was convicted in 1877 and shot for 
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his crime where it was committed twenty long years before. 

The shades of Lee and his predecessors haunted our trail as 
we left the Paria and made our way to the Wahweap—as barren 
and desolate as when Powell first described it. At Cottonweed 
seep we overtook Swapp and Johnson with the horses. 

At sunset we reached Lone Rock, sentinel of the wilderness, a 
gigantic monolith rising abruptly from the dune-covered bed of 
the Wahweap, a landmark that can be seen for miles up and 
down the drainage. Like the prehistoric denizens of the lonely 
canyons, civilized man has made this his signpost. Sheltered, by 
a side canyon called Navaho Corral, we unloaded our trucks, 
grained the horses, and laid out the bed rolls for the first night 
open to the stars. 

Sunday morning cold air slid down from the Kaiparowits as 
Dude organized the party, and Croft, Buranek, and I photo- 
graphed and geologized four miles down the desolate Wahweap 
where Father Escalante and his party first camped after climbing 
the two thousand-foot Paria cliffs. 

The expedition, which history has associated with the name of 
the priest who recorded it, was actually commanded by the proud 
Don Bernardo de Miera and Father Atanasio Dominques. Seek- 
ing a northern route to the mission of Monterey in California, the 
Spaniards left Santa Fe, New Mexico, in July, 1776, (the month 
and year of our Declaration of Independence). They skirted the 
southwestern flank of the Rockies, traversed the eastern tribu- 
tries of the Colorado, trudged along the southern slope of the 
Uintahs, crossed the Wasatch, and followed down the eastern 
rim of the Great Basin. Near Milford, Utah, pre-season snows 
warned of probable disaster before they could reach Monterey. 
Prayerfully the fathers counseled return to Santa Fe. Boldly 
the civilian heads urged continuation to the coast. Finally they 
cast lots. Had the decision gone the other way, the Glen Canyon 
region might have retained its mystery until the time of Jacob 
Hamblin, the Mormon missionary to the Indians—predecessor 
of Powell by eleven years. 

In the eerie badlands north of Grand Canyon, Miera was taken 
ill with a “stomach misery” from eating prickly pears. He se- 
cured the services of a witch doctor, who, according to Escalante, 
used “‘chants and rituals which, if not openly idolatrous, are at 
least totally superstitious. All of our people permitted these cere- 
when they should have put a stop to them as being 


bed 


monies... 
opposed to the Evangelical and Divine law .. . 
Misfortunes multiplied. 


The canyon country proved treacher- 


Courtesy of Dr. Herbert E. Gregory, U. S. Geological Survey 


THE CROSSING OF THE FATHERS 
In 1872 John E. Weyss, a member of the U. S, Geological Survey, drew 
this picture of the point at which the Spanish explorer, Escalante, crossed 


the Colorado in 1776. The cairns in the river mark the trail of the old 
Ute ford. 


Dr. Russell G. Frazier 


ESCALANTE’S STEPS 


Passing through the notch in the middle sky- 

line Escalante came to precipitous walls where 

he carved these stone steps to enable his party 

to go down to the Colorado River and cross the 
ford. 


ous beyond imagining. Few Indians in- 
habited the forbidding wastes of the 
“Great Water Chasm” and of these very 
few could be caught and questioned. 

On October 26 the friars arrived at 
the present site of Lee’s Ferry. They 
sent scouts to explore. One crossed the 
river, lost his clothes, and nearly drowned. 
A raft was built, but it failed to reach 
even the middle of the rushing current. 
Next day they killed a horse for food, and 
the scouts continued to bring dishearten- 
ing reports of the precipitous desolation 
roundabout the Santa Teresa, as they 
called the Paria. 

November second the party climbed 
with utmost difficulty the two thousand- 
foot northeast wall of the Paria gorge, 
emerged upon the plateau, and descended 
“to an arroyo which had running water 
in some places which was salty, but drink- 
able.” This was the rock wilderness of 
the Wahweap. 

Here, “close to a large number of 
ravines, hillocks and peaks of red earth,” 
they spent the night. Then, after going 
“east-northeast two leagues,” they came 
again to the brink of the Colorado at a 
point overlooking Navaho Creek, an 
eastern tributary. Again the secret river 
in the eerie depths of the great gorge, the 
yawning earth, perpendicular. chasms. 
The padres camped on this bleak rim 
without being able to water the animals 
although they were “so near the river.” 

Next morning Juan Domingo, a half- 
breed, was told to descend on foot, swim 
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the river, and explore the box canyon for 
an exit. Later, they dispatched a second 
scout, this time risking a horse down the 
cliffs, no doubt with the intention of eat- 
ing the animal if it proved a casualty. 

As the shadows deepened in the stark 
arroyos, Juan Domingo returned. He had 
not found an exit. Hungry, despairing, 
the padres ‘“‘marched along the western 
bank, with many fissures and gaps . 
descended to a dry brook . . . where there 
was much copperas... ” 

This was undoubtedly Warm Creek, 
for, like Escalante, three of our caravan 
also became lost in the “breaks” ‘after 
leaving the Wahweap, and though Croft, 
Buranek, and I did not descend the peril- 
ous rim to the river, we, like Escalante, 
had no other choice than to skirt the 
southwestern breaks of Warm Creek un- 
til we “found a little used path,’ (the 
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Philip W. Tompkins 
NEAR COYOTE CANYON 


This strange formation of white sandstone is 
one among hundreds of spectacular geological 
wonders found in the desolate No-Man’s-Land 
of southwest Utah. Among them are the most 
ancient rock formations in the world, one bil- 
lion, eight hundred and fifty million years old. 


Old Ute Trail), which descends over the 
west rim of Warm Creek gorge down 
“blow sand” that has literally buried the 
west wall. ‘ 

Traveling northeastward around the 
east branch of Warm Creek, we came to 
Escalante’s camp of November fifth and 
followed his trail around the finger of 
the plateau east of Warm Creek. Here 
we secured, as Escalante must have done, 
our first view of Navaho Mountain. 
Forty miles away the old mountain rose 
up with rounded contours in austere 
loneliness—a sacred tabernacle of the 


desert, dedicated to the eternal secrets of 
the Navahos—weird, strange, and satis- 
fying. 

We were now only two miles north- 
west of the river, but as we looked across 
the “Carmel Shelf,” here a broad plat- 
form carved above the Navaho sandstone, 
the secretive rockscape revealed no hint 
of the yawning gorge. Glen Canyon and 
its tributary chasms are sunk a thousand 
feet below this surface. 

Before’ us, to the northeast, loomed 
Gunsight Butte, storied beacon of the Old 
Ute Trail, a wind-carved cameo on the 
Carmel Shelf. The “Gunsight” itself has 
a massive base of Entrada sandstone, 
buttressed with alcoved walls, incipient 
natural bridges, and talus-cone draperies 
of fantastic splendor. Across the Colo- 
rado, ‘‘in the line of sight,’ an immense 
monolith towered above the shelf and 
the fingers of its hidden abyss. 

Gunsight Butte was probably named by 
Jacob Hamblin who passed many times 
beneath its majesty as he trekked his 
mysterious way teaching peace to the 
Navahos. 

Although the butte overlooks the 
Crossing of the Fathers, Escalante was 
too fatigued and dazed adequately to 
describe it. His party was forced to take 
shelter from ‘fa very heavy rain and a 
storm of large hail stones, with horrible 
claps of thunder and flashes of lightning.” 
Recording further, the padre says, “We 
recited the litany of the Virgin to obtain 
some relief and God willed that the tem- 
pest ceased.” 

A mile to the east they finally made 
their descent to the shadowed depths of 
the river. “To lead the animals down 
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IN ROCK CREEK CANYON 


Water and wind carved this natural arch 
frames a view of Rock Creek anyon, 
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BUFFALO BILL’S STOCKADE 


The flame-colored Vermillion Cliffs near Paria 

provide an ideal background for the filming of 

motion pictures of the old West. This is a 
scene from “‘Buffalo Bill.’’ . 


by their bridles... 
hew steps with an ax .. . for a distance 
of about three yards . . . the animals 
could go down the rest of the way but 
without a pack or a rider... We de- 
scended to the canyon and after walking 
for a mile we reached the river. We went 
down along it for a distance of about two 
gun shots .. . until we reached the widest 
part of the stream where the ford seemed 
to be.” 

In the shadows of later afternoon the 
Spaniards made the crossing. “We 
praised the Lord . . . and fired off some 
shots as a sign of the great happiness 
which we all felt . .. His Most Holy 
Will be done and His Most Holy Name 
be glorified . . .” 

Nearly all maps show the “Crossing” 
at the mouth of Kane Creek. In 1937, 
Dr. Russell G. Frazier, the noted ex- 
plorer, and his party found the old hewn 
steps, not only of Escalante, but of Jacob 
Hamblin as well. The steps are in a 
rock-ribbed tributary (for which Frazier 
suggested thé name Padre’s Creek). en- 
tering Glen Canyon about three-quarters 
of a mile below Kane Creek. _ 

Skirting around the nose of Gunsight 
Butte, and leaving the ragged gorge of 
Padre’s Creek, we crossed the divide into 
Kane and came at dusk to the solemn 
brink of the Colorado. In the gathering 
gloom our packs were taken down the 
beveled cliffs, the poorly-cemented, 
rounded sand grains of which gave way 
like roller bearings—the “slick rock” of 
the canyons. 

There was a contemplative rhythm to 
the beat of the water against the cliffs. I 
thought of the words of young Dellen- 
baugh, the artist of Powell’s party. 
“Silence and the night were as one in the 
countless years that had carved the dim 
buttes from the rocks of a world prim- 
eval when man was not. Beautiful is 
the wilderness at all times, at all times 
lovely, but under the spell of the twi- 
light it seems to enfold one in tender em- 
brace . . . obliterating those magnified 
nothings that form the weary burden of 
civilized man.” 

Tuesday morning found us edging 
along the intricate gulches that lie be- 


it was necessary to 


tween Kane Creek and No-Man’s Land. 


We had left behind the Old Ute Trail 
and the Crossing of the Fathers. Ahead 


lay the-mysterious Tierra Incognita—the 


land unknown. 
Rounding Miskin Point, we came sud- 
denly into the gorge of Last Chance. For 


years during early pioneer history this 
canyon was the last chance for anyone 
entering from the south to get out of the 
chasms, over the plateau, and across to 
the cow towns to the north and west. 

Each break of the stark abutments re- 
vealed more savage terrain. This was 
the perilous approach to the unknown. 
Dude wanted to make the saline seeps of 
Rock Creek our night camp. ‘This is 
the last water until we get out of No- 
Man’s-Land,” he said. 

But it was still early afternoon. The 
pasturage was poor. We thought that by 
filling our canteens and ourselves we had 
nothing to lose. The horses would more 
easily stand the trip by evening travel to 
better feed. We wanted to get around 
the mysterious Rock Slide before dark. 
Finally Dude gave his reluctant consent. 
“Boys,” he said, “they told me that some- 
where not far ahead a point of the moun- 
tain ends in a Rock Slide overhanging the 
Colorado. There has never been a trail 
across this barrier. We are in the hollow 
of God’s hand.” 

We headed the five finger-canyons of 
the “hand” known as Rock Creek. By 
evening we came out on Wild Horse 
Bench, a lofty platform covered with a 
fine growth of bunch grass. We were now 
at the abrupt end of the Kaiparowits on a 


THE HEART OF DESOLATION 


At this point Escalante and his desperate men 
tried unsuccessfully to get down to the Colo- 


rado River. It is about three quarters of a mile 

south of the mouth of Padre’s Creek. In the 
center skyline is Pyramid Peak. 
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narrow platform between the cliffs and 
the sheer brink of the river. 

Carefully we threaded our way around 
a towered buttress. Before us stretched 
a pageant of splendid desolation. In- 
effably haunting and mysterious, the 
reaches of the river, with the beautiful 
side glens, revealed the rock heart of the 
chasmed desert. Before us, upstream, 
stretched the placid waters of Glen Can- 
yon, the longest view of the river we had 
seen. To me this was the sublimest view 
ever experienced. 

Aiter a dry camp perched on the can- 
yon shelf, we spent the next forenoon 
heading the three prongs of Wilcox 
Basin. The cliffs coalesced with the 
canyon rim. The talus slope of the Car- 
mel no longer formed a shelf. The broken 
down cliffs at the end of the Kaiparowits 
rested at angles of precarious repose. Be- 
low us was a thousand-foot precipice. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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TWO MILLION five hundred thousand 
“lost, strayed or confused” human be- 
ings—a total as large as the combined 
census figures of Kansas City, Cincinnati, 
New Orleans, Buffalo, Newark and Chat- 
tanooga—some penniless, some insane, 
some discouraged unmarried mothers and 
some runaways from eight to eighty- 
eight, will descend on New York during 
the next twelve months. 

War-time, boom-time travel will treble 
the number recorded by the Travelers Aid 
Society in 1942, double the figures of 
1943 and greatly exceed those of 1944. 

Yard-long statistics of the organiza- 
tion look like some of the more modest 
war appropriations, but behind these, in 
bales of files, tens of thousands of human- 
interest “case histories” read like stories 
which might have been written by O. 
Henry. 

Digging through them is a writer’s pic- 
nic. The “digging” shows what has hap- 
pened to luckless travelers in the past and 
what will happen to their fellows in the 
future. You can count on it that the 
stories will be about the same for the new 
crop of two and one-half million this year. 

It’s round-the-clock drama, twenty: 
four hours a day, 365 days a year in the 
biggest tourist and travel mecca on earth 
even in normal times, and now swollen to 
unprecedented proportions. 

One of the reports filed recently in the 
Society’s headquarters on East 44th 
Street gives an idea of the unending va- 
riety of cases handled by the organization. 
It’s a fair bet that this one, had it been 
written by a hopeful author for a so- 
called “true-type” magazine, would have 
been rejected by the editor as “incredi- 
ble.” In her dramatic report, headed “It 
DID Happen Here—In New York,” case 
worker X gets a lot of goose flesh in the 
“case of the Lost Wallet.” 

“The other night,’’ she wrote, “a very 
excited woman rushed up to the Travelers 
Aid Society’s booth in Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, where I serve as a volunteer. She 
dropped in my hand a wallet with an 


- Army insignia on the outside, “She had 


just found it in a nearby telephone booth. 

“In it were: an Army identification 
card giving the owner’s name, his post— 
Camp Kilmer, N. J.—a ten-day furlough 
pass and $125.00 in cash! 

“We were heartsick. To think of that 
poor lad all set for a big time in the Big 
Town—but no money. We went through 
the regular routine of taking it to ‘Lost 
and Found’ Travelers Aid Lounge, noti- 
fying Military Police, and Station Police 
and so on. We even wired the soldier 
himself at Camp Kilmer in case he 
phoned back there. 

“Tt was time for me to go, but I hung 
around a while to see if the man would 
come back to the telephone booth. Re- 
luctantly, I finally left for home, dis- 
appointed that the soldier hadn’t turned 
up. On the way I dawdled over a cup of 
coffee and stopped for a newspaper. Fully 
half an hour after the wallet was found I 
reached the subway. As I stood waiting 
for my train still thinking of the service 
man on furlough, I noticed four soldiers 
standing there also, kidding and laughing. 
Suddenly, one of them reached in his 
pocket and exclaimed: ‘My wallet!’ 

“My ears went up like a donkey’s. The 
other three plied him with the usual ques- 
tions: ‘Where did you have it last?’ ‘Try 
to remember what you did since you left 
camp.’ “Don’t get excited!’ ‘Take it easy!’ 
and all the other things one is apt to say 
at such a time. 

“When I, could stand it no more | 
walked over to him and said: ‘What’s the 
trouble, Buddy?’ 

“Disgustedly, he answered: ‘Oh, noth- 
ing, lady, I just lost my wallet.’ 

““Where are you from?’ | pried fur- 
ther. 

‘“ “Camp Kilmer,’ he answered shortly. 

“T beamed! 

“ ‘Well, Buddy, am I glad to see you! 
Wait until you hear what I have to say. 
Your wallet is safe and sound. It was 
turned into Travelers Aid Society at 
Pennsylvania Station a little while ago. 

“For a few minutes the soldier was 
speechless. Then he threw his arms 


d by tedious journeys from all parts of the country servicemen frequently find that 


rooms of the Travelers Aid in 


can sleep. 


crowded New York are the only place where they 


In the Pennsylvania Station “in 
New York the Travelers Aid So- 
ciety maintains a reading and rest 
room and a snack bar. Every year 
more than two million bewildered 
travelers must seek the aid of this 
organization. 


around my neck in his excitement. 

“Honest to God, lady, is the money still 
in it?’ he asked. 

““Sure thing, I said. ‘Get going.’ 

“As I rode home, I felt pretty good, but 
kept wondering how I happened to wind 
up on the Seventh Avenue subway. Usu- 
ally I go home on the Eighth.” 

One midnight not long ago a 
Travelers Aid worker in Grand Central 
Station received a telegram which made 
her blink. She read it a second time and 
started planning what to do. 

“John Doe (his real name withheld) 
F2C has been declared a straggler from 
the Navy. We his parents urge you to 
instruct your personnel that if he inquires 
for mail. he be urged to go voluntarily to 
the receiving ship and if he is not re- 
sponsive to immediately turn him over to 
the Shore Patrol before he is charged 
with being a deserter. You can help a lot 
in this emergency. Please wire collect 
any information you may have or may 
get on the subject party.”’ 

The message was sent full rate from 


‘Beverley Hills, California, signed by both 


parents of the sailor. Five minutes after 
its receipt, a notice was posted on the bul- 
letin board of the Service Men’s Lounge 
that John Doe had mail in the Travelers 
aid booth. 

Simultaneously Sailor Doe was paged 
throughout the big station. Ten minutes 
after the Travelers Aid Worker received 
the message, a youth presented himself 
at the booth. 

“My mail,” he demanded. 
Doe.” 

The attendant handed him the tele- 
gram. The sailor read it quickly, turned 
pale, then wheeled to run. 

“Wait,” begged the attendant. “I want 
to help you. Sit down. Let’s talk things 
over. You can ruin your life.” 

Something in the worker’s voice struck 
home. The sailor hesitated for a moment. 

“Honestly, I want to be your friend,” 
the worker pleaded. “Your family is 
grief-stricken. You can’t do this to them 
or to yourself.” 


“Tm John 
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John Doe sat down to think it over. 

Twenty minutes later the Travelers Aid 
attendant picked up the telephone and 
called Military Police. John Doe waited 
quietly in his chair. They had reached 
an agreement. 

“John Doe, a Navy straggler,” said the 
worker, “wishes to go voluntarily to the 
receiving ship. He regrets enormously 
what he has done.” 

As the sailor departed with his guards, 
he turned to the attendant and said grate- 
fully : 

“T’ll pull myself together, live it down, 
make good. Thanks to you I’m not a 
deserter.” 

Punished as a straggler instead of a 
deserter, Doe was deprived of his liberty 
for only a few weeks. When free again 
he wrote a letter to the Society thanking 
the worker for her good advice. This is 
filed with another received from his 
parents 

““*Panama’,’’ wrote Case Worker Y, 
“was the insignia on the soldier’s arm- 
band. He was tall and too thin. He was 
young and good-looking, the kind of a 


Harriet Arnold 


The piano lessons which caused such anguish 

in boyhood pay happy dividends when service- 

men gather in the men’s lounge of the Travel- 
ers Aid Society. — 


boy whose eyes could sparkle with fun 
and mischief, who could be out for a gay 
time on furlough if all was well. 

“But I saw that this was not the case. 
There were tell-tale signs—tight drawn 
lips, the hand which went frequently to 
his forehead, rubbing, as though to drive 
away unwelcome thoughts. 

““Can I help you, soldier?’ I asked. 

“ “Guess not,’ he said. ‘I seem sort of 
all mixed up.’ 

“At my invitation, he sat down and 
rested himself. His bag was heavy. After 
a while he told me his story. He’d been 
in Panama four years. Nineteen when 
he’d gone down there. Sure, it had been 
tough going sometimes. but it wasn’t so 
bad. He had fifteen days leave here and 
he was going home. Home was near Bos- 
ton, He was out of money—he’d left 
camp before pay day. All he had to do 
was wire home—his family would send 
him money—he sent money home all the 
time. His hand went to his forehead 
again. He looked at me, his eyes asking 
me to understand. 

“Sounds nuts,’ he said, ‘but I can’t 
remember where my folks live. If I 
could get to Boston, maybe I could re- 
member.’ 

“““Panama’ had been too excited to sleep 
on the long journey from the Canal. He 
hadn’t eaten much. He needed rest 
badly. I had him put up where he could 
get a shower, a good bed, meals. Next 
day he was back again at my desk. His 
eyes were bright. He was sure of him- 
self. He had had exactly what he needed. 

““T feel fine now,’ he said. ‘What a 
dope I was. Guess I was just tired out.’ 

“In a few hours his money came from 
home. He was on his way home, and 
happy! I was, too.” 

Travelers Aid workers stayed up all 
night recently, between 10:30 p.m. and 
9:30 A.M. in an effort to notify Private J., 
who was en route from New York to 
Miami, Florida, that his father was dying. 
Phone calls were made to Philadelphia, 
Washington, and station masters’ offices 
all along the route of his south bound 
train. Private J was paged in every car 
of every train between New York, Phila- 
delphia and Washington. His exact ac- 
commodations were not known. But at 
7 A.M. the soldier answered to his name 
in Union Station in Washington, was 
placed on a train leaving immediately for 


Every year the Travelers Aid takes care of 
hundreds of youngsters who have been separ- 
ated from their parents in the crowds that are 
continually pouring through the Grand Central 
and Pennsylvania Stations in New York. 
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. New York with funds provided by the — 


Travelers Aid Society. He reached home 
in time to see his father alive. 


Sixty-year-old William T. asked for a 


little financial aid from the Society when 
he drifted in shortly before Christmas 
after a hard-luck trip to Chicago. Work- 
ers gave the man cash, obtained tempo- 
rary sleeping quarters for him, and later 
saw that he was given a job as dish- 
washer in a swank uptown restaurant at 
$23 per week. But overnight, T’s salary 
jumped to $80 per week. 

“You see,” he explained to the Society 


‘later, “T’m a first-class chef, and I no 


sooner started bathing plates than my 
best friend dropped over to the trough to 
see what was going on. He nearly 
dropped when he recognized his old pal. 
He’s in charge of the place, you see. He 
made me head chef then and there. We 
had been all over the world together.” 

A tower switchman in response to an 
urgent telephone call from Pennsylvania 
Station’s Travelers Aid booth, flagged a 
Toronto-bound train the other night and 
went through the cars paging “Mrs. G.” 
A sleepy woman responded. 

“Get back to New York, Madam,” he 
said. “Your husband’s nearly crazy 
worrying about you. He’s on furlough 
from a camp down in Georgia and was 
supposed to meet you.” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Mrs. G. “I 
thought he could not get his pass. I 
waited for him at Grand Central Station 
for eight hours.” 


“Wrong station, lady,’ muttered the 
flagman, “but you’ll be with your hus- 
band in a couple of hours. Train’s due 
through here southbound in a few 
minutes.” 


“Sally G,” an unmarried mother, was 
recently saved from commitment to an 
insane asylum, where her mother deter- 
mined to put her, by prompt action of the 
Travelers Aid workers in Grand Central 
Station. | Psychiatrists thwarted the 
mother’s plans after observing the girl at 
Bellevue Hospital and declaring her nor- 
mal. Agencies. specializing in rehabilita- 
tion work took up where the Society left 
off. 

Five ‘teen-age girls who -arrived in 
New York broke during the holidays 
from a New England city with a vague 
idea of “running away with sailors,” were 
talked out of their plan and returned to 
their families with funds provided by 
booth workers in Grand Central Station. 


“Flow many men and women haye been 
saved from crime by the Society’s ‘lifts’ 
is anybody’s guess,” an official said. “We 
lift them out of the dumps for one min- 
ute, one day, one week. Sometimes a 
minute, a day, or a week, can change a 
life—lives.” 
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BEYOND THE WAR CLOUDS IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


by Charles A. Borden 


AS THE FIRST blue shadows from the 
coco-fronds reach out over the beach of 
Mangareva, Mama Papenou shouts “FE 
himine tatow’—Let us sing. 

“Ai-ya!—and we shall dance,” a chorus 
of merry voices responds from tiny 
thatch huts nestling among the bread- 
fruit groves and out along the lagoon. 

The time is 1944 and the place the 
Gambier Islands of French Oceania. 

It is far easier to find fifty people 
who have visited Bali or Vladivostok 
than one who has been to Mangareva, an 
archipelago even the mapmakers over- 
look on all but the most detailed maps. 

With most South Pacific shores strewn 
with twisted barb-wire and bomb craters 
the war clouds like the mists that hover 
each morning about the peaks of Mount 
Duff have cast no shadows over French 
Polynesia, and the Gambiers remain as 
remote and lovely as the stars reflected in 
their tranquil lagoons. It would be a 
stupid waste of much needed ammuni- 
tion to shell the blue-grey ridges of 
Mangareva, the lovely motus, or the 
crumbling coral wharves of the Gambiers. 
Strategically there are far more impor- 
tant islands to the south and to the west. 

When travelers speak of the South 
Seas they generally mean _ French 
Oceania, and in particular, the Gambiers, 
Australs, Tuamotus, Marquesas and Lee- 
ward Islands. 

It is true there are other islands in 
the South Pacific—thousands of them, 
but the real South Seas have always been 
the islands of French Polynesia. For in 
spite of those who believe that the charm 
of the South Seas will soon be gone 
forever, the people are fundamentally 
the same as they were in Melville’s day. 
The palms still rustle, the trade winds 
blow and the tranquil purple and blue 
lagoons still ripple under the tropic 
moon. Ever present is the daily strife 
of the creatures of the deep. The bonitos 
chase young squids and flying fish as al- 
ways. Tiger sharks hover over indigo 
depths off reefs where the fattest butter- 
fly fish, great yellow and red star fish, 
puffers and sea horses play. There are 
giant sea snakes to kill or be killed by 
and fierce conger eels and the dreaded 
barracuda. 

American Samoa, although well within 
the geographical limits of Polynesia, is 
like Hawaii, a stiff, modern, well regu- 

‘lated naval outpost and will remain thus 
long after the last war cloud has passed 
over the horizon. ; 

Melanesia and Micronesia, where the 


With photographs by the author 
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The Gambier Islands, far southeast of Tahiti and about midway between Australia and South 
America, are completely untouched by the war in the Pacific. Isolated from the world their 


people have reverted to the primitive customs of their ancient forebears. 
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TION! AND HIS DAUGHTER 


The author’s friend, Tioni, is one of the oldest and 

best pearl divers in Polynesia. His lovely daughter, 

- Tatua, is seen below with the hand cafved bowl 
in which she makes poi. 


bulk of the United Nations forces are 
fighting have always been the least de- 
sirable of the Pacific Islands and with 
the terrible destruction of modern war- 
fare have become even less desirable. 

The Melanesian, of common ancestry 
with the African Negro, is a black fel- 
low with thick lips, flat nose, and bushy, 
kinky hair. 

The Micronesians of the Mariannes, 
Carolines, Marshalls, and Gilberts, al- 
though basically of Polynesian stock are 
today a motley mixture of Malay, Mon- 
gol, Arab, Japanese, and other races. 

Extremely different in every way the 
Polynesian is a Caucasian who came from 
India presumably in the stone age. Their 
skin is not brown, but more like that of 
whites, deeply tanned in the sun. By 
nature they are gentle, tolerant, and the 
most amiable people in all the Pacific. 

Bold descendants of sea kings, more 
daring than the Vikings, the Polynesian 
will give a courageous account of him- 
self when challenged with danger in any 
form, but by nature he is not the sort 
of fellow who likes to fight. Having 
been cuffed about for more than a cen- 
tury by the civilized white world he has 
long ago realized that being too few in 


-number he will always be ruled by a 
‘foreign power. 


Although over zealous 
patriots will be quick to dispute this and 
cite the number of natives who have 
joined up with the Free French forces, 
the blunt fact remains that there are few 
natives who understand or have decided 
views as to why the war is being fought 
and few who really care. 

“Aita peapeau!”’—it doesn’t matter— 


- is the characteristic native reaction to the 


subject of war. 

Those who have volunteered have done 
so chiefly because it was something new 
and different. With the trade shelves 
empty, the army offered shiny new shoes 
that squeaked, guns that made loud 
noises, coats with bright buttons, store 
trousers, and the chance of a lifetime to 
see the land of make-believe across the 
sea. 

The handful of Gambier islanders who 
volunteered for overseas duty were taken 
south and their lonely archipelago settled 
back remote and undisturbed by the 
thunder of war. 

It has often been said of French Poly- 
nesia that the French have the authority, 
the Chinese the profits, and the natives 
the laughter. Certainly of all the resi- 
dents in Polynesia the ubiquitous China- 
man is perhaps the most worried about 
the outcome of the war. A typical ex- 
pression of their concern lest Australia 
and New Zealand obtain the mandated 
islands of Micronesia was made by Gim 
Foo, a dealer in pearl shells, as we sat 
on his veranda drinking orange leaf tea 
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served by his slim young, half-caste 
daughter, Uroa, “More better America 


catch all littee shell and copla islands 
quick, befo Blitish glab him.” 

The biggest surprise of the war to the 
average islander was the sudden realiza- 


tion that he could do without bartered 


trade goods and yet remain well clothed, 
well fed, and better off in every way than 
ever before. Long before his taste for 
the wily trader’s cheap cloth, third grade 
tinned beef, and scrub tobacco was ac- 
quired he lived well and happily without 
any labor beyond the simple sport of fish- 
ing, hunting, and cooking the abundant 
fruits and vegetables that abound every- 
where. In order to accept the “civilized 
advantages” he had to become a common 
laborer and pay taxes to build roads so 
that tourists could dash around his island 
in shiny new taxis. The production of 
native color became “big business.” He 
caught more fish than ever before and 
sold it for a pittance to buy a can of im- 
ported salmon. When he got through 
with the trader, the tourist, and the mis- 
sionaries, his day was well taken up. 
There was little time left to regret the 
simple, happy way of life. 

Today by an ironical stroke of the war 
gods they have been given what count- 
less writers have long claimed the only, 
thing that could save them—isolation and 
a return to the forgotten ways. 

Americans cruising through the South 
Seas in the fabulous thirties when huge 
luxury liners and cruise ships made Pago 


Pago and Tahiti a three day stopover, 


heard tales and hints of remote isles of 
untold loveliness but for the most part 
returned home without knowing any- 
thing further about them. And today 
amid the great batches of news des- 
patches and features from the islands of 
Melanesia and Micronesia there is never 
a word or reference to these French 
islands, southeast of Tahiti. Yet no- 
where in the whole South Pacific is there 
a beauty that surpasses the lonely Gam- 
bier archipelago. 


long silver cascades streaming into the 
sea, they are a world as distinct and dif- 
ferent from the world at war as though 
they were on some other planet. 

Even before the war the stalwart Gam- 
bier islanders remained largely untouched 
by progress and almost alone of all the 
people in the South Pacific they enjoyed 
an almost idyllic life. es 

With little intermarriage they have re- 
tained the pure Polynesian blood to a 
surprising extent. Beachcombers are un- 
known and the only whites are a few 
Frenchmen and one American who re- 
sided there for many years, happily mar- 
ried to an island girl. 

For health, the eternal cool of the 


Enchanted isles and © 
‘islets, towering slate-green cliffs with 
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BY THE LAGOON 


Forgotten are the days when the zealous New 
England missionaries tried to force the girls of 
the Gambiers to wear the ugly gowns called 
“Mother Hubbards.’’ Now they are making 
their simple sarongs, or paris, by pounding 
them out of fapa as they did before white 
traders came. They also wear graceful skirts 
made from the silken, finely shredded fiber of 
parau. Daughters of a race that seldom looked 
beyond the mood of the moment, swimming, 
singing and dancing are the pleasures the young 
girls of Mangareva love best. 


southeast trades coming in from a thou- 
sand miles of sea are the islands best 
medicine, cooling, refreshing, invigorat- 
ing. 

To come on deck at sunrise and see 
Mount Duff for the first time looming 
out of the blue with its fantastic peaks 
half in the clouds, and the green velvet 
slopes of Mangareva drenched in sunrise 
is a strange contrast to the disorderly 
world without. 

Called by the French the “Forgotten 

Isles” and by travelers, “The Lost Para- 
dise,” the Gambiers consist of four in- 
habited islands and several smaller isles 
enclosed within a barrier reef nineteen 

miles long and fifteen miles wide. Be- 
sides Mangareva, the inhabited islands 
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are: Taravai, Akamaru, and Ankena. 

Although the ruins of Mangareva’s 
once great capital are as remarkable in 
many ways ‘as those famous in other 
parts of the world, their true history has 
never been written, partly because so 
much of it has been clothed in mystery. 

Picture if you can a sleepy island 
world, inhabited by carefree, fun loving 
natives, changed suddenly into builders 
working day and night constructing great 
coral and stone edifices, and you have 
the Gambiers of 1840. 

South Sea Islanders in general, and 
Mangarevans in particular, have a dis- 
tinct dislike for any form of manual 
labor. Nothing is done today which 
can be done, ari’ana, by and by. Rather 
than cultivate more and better produce 
by a little labor now and then native 
islanders prefer to take their chances 
with whatever wild crops the seasons 
bring forth. 

How then did they become veritable 
beavers? How did they build in a com- 
paratively short time an amazing Spanish 
city with sheer manpower, coral and 


stone? The reason was Pére de Laval, organizer, architect, 
engineer, and one of the most remarkable characters in Poly- 
nesian history. 

A relentless, dynamic genius, Pére Laval, a Catholic priest, 
came to the islands in 1834 and after escaping violent death by 
a hair’s breadth for refusing to make ldve to King Maputeoa’s 
lovely young daughter, he soon thereafter brought the king and 
his subjects to do his every bidding, with no other aid than the 
sheer strength and hypnotic force of his vibrant personality. 

In less than twenty years Laval changed six thousand happy 
natives into weary dying citizens of a fantastic city and he made 
Mangareva the strangest island in the Pacific. 

Immense squares of rock were quarried and erected into 
large summer and winter palaces with huge towers, arches, col- 
onnades, courts and gardens. Convents, monasteries, schools, 
palatial stone houses, elaborate dykes and fish traps all became 
part of Mangareva’s magnificent capital of Rikitea. The crown- 
ing triumph of Laval’s mad zeal was the great Cathedral of St. 
Michel, which stands intact today, the finest structure in all the 
South Seas. Once containing a priceless necklace of black pearls 
about the bosom of the Madonna and adorned with rare oil 
paintings and solid gold cups and vases imported from Europe, 
the Cathedral is as large as many of the great cathedrals in 
other parts of the world. Two imposing square towers are 
built entirely of cut stone. Thick white coral columns uphold 
a blue ceiling studded with stars of inlaid mother of pearl. 

One of Laval’s strict laws was that at first sight of a sail on 
the horizon every woman and girl must run for the convent and 
remain under lock and key until the ship left. Bitterly resent- 
ing “such high-handed interference” with their social life the 
white traders, supercargos and schooner skippers protested loud 
and long to the French authorities in Papeete, adding that Laval 
was amassing a great wealth in pearls. During the subsequent 
long investigation of his regime, Laval was finally asked by the 
French Governor, “What sort of government do you call this? 
Five thousand men and boys have died in the past ten years 
from this mad building plan of yours.” 

“True, Monsieur,” he replied, “they are dead, but they have 
gone to heaven the more quickly!” 

Adjudged insane by the tribunal in Papeete, Laval was ban- 


BAMBOO 


The war has deprived the Gambier Islands of the 

manufactured products to which they had become 

accustomed during the last half century. Now they 

make their own clothes and utensils as their re- 

mote ancestors did. Here bamboo skins are being 

dryed and bleached before they are woven into 
hats. 


ished forever from the Gambiers and died in Tahiti a few 


years later. 


The islanders never recovered from Laval’s mad program, — 


their population steadily declined until at present there are only 
a few hundred natives left of the nine thousand or more who 
were there when Laval arrived. ‘Today, the great cathedral 
stands, a tragic, forlorn sentinal. ‘It has no bishop, only a 
dwindling listless congregation of less than seventy natives to 
spread out and occupy it’s twelve hundred empty seats. 

Ironically, the tikis (pagan images) are no longer covered 
with moss. The songs of the land aré being sung again; 
tattooing is coming back into its own in blue and yellow 
patterns. 

Formerly the world’s largest pearling lagoon, for over a 
hundred years the coves and inlets of the Gambiers have yielded 
countless treasure troves of rare and lustrous pearls. Authentic 
accounts of the first voyagers tell of native children playing 
games of marbles with large clear pearls. Small ones were 
traded for a plug of tobacco or a bar of soap and sometimes 
a brass bedstead was exchanged for a fine one. In turn 
shrewd dealers have sold the clear largest pearls to jewelers in 
London, Paris and New York for as high as $10,000 for a 
particularly rare one. 

Although the regular pearl shells sometimes weigh seven 
pounds a pair and are often ten inches across, one of the most 
popular shells during the past few years is the tiny pipi. 
Measuring only two inches in diameter, it yields large golden, 
pink, black and, on rare occasions, blue pearls that may weigh 
three or four carats. Heretofore found only in the Tuamotus 
they have recently been discovered in a lagoon off one of the 
uninhabited and seldom visited Gambier atolls. That the 
Japanese haven’t been able to duplicate them artificially and 
ruin the market as they did so disastrously with white pearls is 
one of the main reasons for the popularity of these tiny pipis. 

For daring and skill under water the pearling fleets of Man- 
gareva possess many of the finest divers in French Oceania, 
and the highest ambition of a Mangarevan boy is to become a 
great diver. The best are mature, long experienced men be- 
tween thirty-five and fifty years of age. Going out in their 
outrigger canoes they locate the shell bed by means of a water 


NATURE’S BOUNTY 


Seated before her leaf-woven hut young Raruru 

grates the sweet white meat of the coconut while 

her young brother looks on. Later the meat, mixed 

with water, is squeezed through a cloth to make 
a delicious coconut cream. 


glass. Massaged with coconut oil the 
diver then adjusts his goggles and before 
going down begins “taking the wind.” 
It requires years of practice to master 
this difficult trick by which the diver 
turns himself into a human compressor 
strangely gulping, groaning, and wincing 


* as he works his jaws and face, inhaling 
deeply again and again, until at last he 


amount of air into his lungs. 


succeeds in taking the greatest possible 
Then in- 


stead of diving from the side of the 
‘canoe he plumets down fifty to a hun- 


dred feet with a heavy weight, thus pre- 
serving his strength and reserve of air 
against the terrific constriction and pres- 
sure which soon forces his head to 
thump and his nose and ears to bleed. 


_ Once on the bottom, keeping a fearful 


eye out for conger eels, or an octopus, 


he gathers as many shells as he can find 
and, when his three minutes have elapsed, 
returns swiftly to the surface with the 
purple veins on his arms and face often 
standing out as though his whole body 
might burst. 

When the day’s haul is in the bottom 
of the canoe the shells are taken ashore 
and carefully pried open with a large 
knife to avoid marring the inner skin. 
Often there are no pearls at all, some- 
times they are too small to be of much 
value, but like panning for gold, there 
is always the possibility of a “big find.” 

In the village of Karourua there is 
Tioni, a great bronze fellow, over six feet 


tall, and one of the best divers in all Poly- 


nesia. On the day we arrived as I 
walked up along the beach road intent 
on watching the land crabs sidle into their 
holes a clear voice shouted Ja-or-ana from 
the veranda of a native house and Tioni 
ran down to the road. Rubbing my 
back, as is the friendly custom, he said, 
“welcome to you, Teroni, old pumpkin, 
aue! these are maitai days I tell you— 
Come! my house is yours and tonight 
we shall feast as we once did on Bora 
Bora.” 

Almost entirely hidden from the road 


by wild roses and fragrant oleander 


blossoms, Tioni’s house was built of 
nia’u and pandanus thatch with a broad 
veranda on three sides. A large flock 
of lean, wiry island chickens were 
perched conspicuously on the roof; they 
consider it a mere nothing to fly over a 
house or treetop. Rikitea’s chickens lead 
an active tough life and the toughness 
remains in spite of roasting, boiling, or 


| frying. 


’ 


In the large living room a great iron 
bedstead, an emblem of sophistication 
and wealth, was prominently placed and 
‘beside it on a bamboo table sat an old 
ship’s bell, a French Bible, and a frayed 
copy of Ioti’s Rarahu, neither of which 
Tioni could read but which he treasured 


THE BURIAL CAVE OF HIS ANCESTORS 


After fifty years of active Christian proselyting the Gambier Islands are now 
returning to their ancient taboos and superstitions. This old burial cave is situated 


in a cliff overlooking the sea. 


Young Tehapi, who poses apprehensively beside 


the skulls, consented to do so only after much persuasion and a generous potion 

of rum. The great care taken in preserving the skull of an ancestor in sacred, 

secluded caves was due to a belief in a close affinity between a dead man’s head 
and his spiritual powers. 


nevertheless. When I told him there 
were millions of Bibles in the United 
States he replied he was certainly glad 
to hear that this great native story was 
also appreciated in America. 

Lying in the brown coolness of the 
veranda on .pandanus mats facing the 
sea we spoke at length of many things 
until I mentioned the war. 

“Tn New Guinea, the Solomons, and the 
Fijis, Tioni, and in the many islands to 
the far west, all of the people are fight- 
ing.” 

“They are fuzzy heads, they are al- 
ways fighting, they are hunters and eat- 


ers of human flesh,” he replied disdain- 


fully. 

“This is not a native fight, Tioni, it is 
a big war that may even come to Man- 
gareva.” 

“But we are not savages, we are men 
of Rikitea.” 

“All the white people,’ I added, “are 
fighting, too.” 

“But white men are not always wise, 
Teroni—they do not know the ways of 
the fish, they cannot dive to the bottom 
of the lagoon as we do. White men fight 
like hell for nothing, for whiskey, for 
vahines, for pearls. We are children at 
fighting—our hearts are broken too 
easily.” 

When I pursued the subject. further 
Tioni lapsed into stony silence and stared 
out at the long rolling seas crashing 
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again and again, foaming the entire reef 
in smoking whiteness. 

To understand the average Manga- 
revan’s lack of interest in the outside 
world at war it is well to realize that the 
only outside world he has ever known is 
Papeete, the capital of French Oceania. 


As the soft clear call of the conch shell 
echoed above the muted booming of the 
surf, the whole village knew that already 
the glint of moonlight was full on the la- 
goon, and soon every path to the sea re- 
sounded to the soft fall of bare feet. 


As we went down the path from Tioni’s 
house two youngsters passed on the road 
pulling a fat squealing pig, one had 
him by the neck and the other dragged 
on his tail. The one handling the tail 
nodding in my direction shouted, “Bon 
jour, Monsieur—I am Ori, son of Rori.” 


Wandering along a sweep of white 
beach in the blue moonlight three slender, 
young girls, just budding into woman- 
hood and already conscious of their 
smooth, well rounded limbs, display bits 
of charm to catch the eye like young sea 
birds trying their wings before flying. 
There is no false modesty in Mangareva, 
for the girls know that it is pleasant to 
walk beneath the palms with a tave, or 
man. 

The Dorcas Societies of New England 
once sent hundreds of flannel nightgowns 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The Court of the Two Sisters, on Royal Street, was named for two 


sisters who had a variety store there for twenty years. Formerly it was 
the site of Governor Perier Cenier’s home. 
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This beautiful fan-shaped window overlooks a Toulouse Street court- 
yard. Plaster peeling from old walls often reveals bricks that were 
brought from Holland, or made from native silt along the Mississippi. 


Courtyards of OlL Yeo Orban 


by Marion Simms 


WHETHER HUMBLE = dwelling or luxurious residence, each 
house in New Orleans’ Vieux Carré has its courtyard, a fragrant 
and picturesque retreat behind high walls. Here in the shadow 
of dormer windows and iron-lace balconies, whole families— 
even to pet parrots and canaries—spend many hours all the 
year around. 

These little courtyards, or patios—as the Spanish call them— 
date back to the earliest days of the new settlement, when refuse- 
cluttered cobblestoned streets and dusty banquettes caused in- 
dignant citizens to seclude themselves behind shuttered windows 
and walled gardens. Family life centered around these. inner 
courtyards, where waterjets and fountains splashed musically 
and the air was scented with the fragrance of the oleander, the 
magnolia, jasmine and orange blossoms. 
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The progress of sanitation long ago freed New Orleans of 
this need for seclusion. Today’s breezes bring nothing more 
disturbing than the pungent odor of coffee beans and molasses 
in river warehouses, and magnolia perfume from a thousand 
gardens. But the charming custom of these intimate little 
courtyards persists in the French Quarter. 

Time has brought few changes. Many courtyards still are 
paved with the Belgian blocks brought over to the new country 
as ballast in sailing ships. Walls have their original Holland 
bricks, or those made from the peculiar sandy clay found along 
the banks of the Mississippi River. Many old walls of houses, 
their plaster crumbling, expose grayed cypress timbers taken 
many generations ago from bayou swamps. 

Still seen are the wide-mouthed, pot-bellied earthenware 


jars—brought to America heavy with olive oil from Spanish 
groves—which are used to catch rain water from roof and high 
gutter. And now and then on a garden wall is found a terra 
cotta plaque in the “burning blue” of the fourteenth century, 
or a grille of intricate ironwork brought by some Spanish ship 
to the new territory of Louisiana. 

These secluded courtyards along Royal Street, on St. Peter 
and Chartres and Toulouse, recall colorful fragments of New 
Orleans history—its grandeur, gracious customs, and some of 
its gaudiéer episodes. 

The Court of the Two Sisters on Royal Street—named for 
the sisters Emma and Bertha Camors who for twenty years ran 
a variety store there—formerly was the site of the home of 
Governor Perier Cenier. Today it is a tearoom, but the same 
tall “wishing gates” of delicate ironwork guard the entrance, 
and a succession of flowering plants and shrubs follow the sea- 
sons in a circular garden plot surrounding a fountain of heavy 
glass and iron. : 

Another beauty spot is the courtyard of the Little Theater on 
St. Peter Street—lighted at dusk by old lamps that are relics of 
the Spanish rule in Louisiana. The land originally was part 
of an Austrian baron’s holdings. Later it became the home of 
Governor Manuel Gayoso de Lemos. There is a letter in exist- 
ence in which he wrote his wife to hope she would be pleased 
on her return home from a Natchez visit to find he had “‘caused 


A tiled wall fountain is a beauty spot in Green Shutter courtyard. 

Once the home of the keeper of the Cabildo prison when Pierre 

Lafitte, brother of the notorious Jean, occupied a rear cell, the court- 
yard today is a restaurant. 


to be planted in her garden jasmines, roses and angel’s trumpets.” 

The Court of Lions at the corner of Royal and Toulouse 
Streets—with its two marble lions crouched on the high gate- 
posts—has attracted visiting artists and etchers from all over the 
world. It was this courtyard and home that so intrigued the 
novelist Winston Churchill that he used them as his heroine’s 
residence in The Crossing. 

Robert Edeson, the distinguished stage actor, was born at the 
Court of Lions. Before that, the establishment was owned by 
Vincente Nolte, the German merchant whose autobiography, 
Fifty Years in Both Hemispheres, furnished helpful material to © 
Hervey Allen when he was writing his novel, Anthony Adverse. 

Today, the rooms overlooking this old courtyard, together with 
the cubicles that were once slave quarters, have become lodgings 
for newspapermen, artists, and several young doctors from 
Charity Hospital. 

A few old-timers in the Vieux Carré remember Adelina Patti 
when, as a seventeen-year-old singer at the French Opera House 
in New Orleans, she resided at 631 Royal Street. Her courtyard 
was one of the most gracious in the town, and was the scene of 
many brilliant gatherings. 

Patti’s Court has become a gift shop, where visitors like to 
loiter and admire the graceful iron balcony were Patti—a silken 
scarf around her shoulders—waited in the evening to be driven 

(Continued on page 31) 


From Bordeaux came Francois Seignouret to settle in New Orleans 

in the early nineteenth century. Here, overlooking the courtyard, 

with its sweet olive trees, morning glories and pomegranate bushes, 
skilled craftsmen worked under his leadership. 
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JUNGLE WARRIOR 
Corporal Setuate is a member 
of the Fijian infantry unit that 
fought so bravely with 
Marines, He is cleaning his rifle 

after a jungle patrol, 


ALTHOUGH THE COLONEL | comes 
from New Zealand he was educated at 
Cambridge, in England, and has acquired 
a distaste for statements that seem to be 
boastful. 

“We can’t perform miracles,’ he de- 
clares forcefully. “We are a troop of 
men who have been well-trained, who 
have gotten away with some good jobs— 
which we might not be able to repeat— 
and who have the advantage over you 
Americans in being able to work in the 
type of country we know.” 

The word of the officer, Lieutenant 
Colonel Geoffrey Upton, formerly a New 
Zealand newspaperman, can readily be 


‘proved by the facts about his men, the 


Fiji infantry troops. Take the exploit 
of Corporal Manoa koko for instance. 

Corporal Roko’s brown sleekness was 
almost hidden by his jungle green com- 
bat suit as he stood attentively at Ibu and 
listened to his instructions. He was to 
proceed at once from the Fijian out- 
post at Ibut to guard a trail over which 
the enemy might attack. Defend this 
trail as effectively as possible, he was 
told, but withdraw if too heavily pressed 
by the Japanese. ‘Corporal Roko  sa- 
luted, gathered his small squad, and 
moved out from Ibu into Bougainville’s 
fantastically thick jungle. 

Ranging like green shadows through 
the bush, Corporal Roko and, his men 
found a choice site along the trail, and 
there posted a Bren gun. The balance 
of the squad was assigned positions, then 
settled down in their jungle ambush to 
await the Japanese. 

About two o’clock that afternoon a 
scout slipped up to Corporal Roko and 
told him a band of Japanese was advanc- 
ing down the trail. Corporal Roko 
nodded and checked his men and _posi- 


the. 


tions and prepared to welcome the enemy. 

The Japs walked right down the trail 
toward the calm-fingered Bren gunner, 
who waited until they were almost upon 
him before pulling his trigger. Some of 
the Japs fled. Thirty remained dead on 
the trail. 

Corporal Roko crawled from his po- 
sition and up the trail toward the Jap 
bodies. He reached the first, then his 
own action began. 

“All of a sudden shots came down 
from six more Japs who were on a ridge 


Ewing Galloway 


FIJIAN VILLAGE 


From palm fringed, grass roofed 
villages of this kind have come 
magnificent jungle fighters to 
take up their places beside Ameri- 
can troops fighting in the South 


awaiting the others to join them,” he re- 
ported, not mentioning the fact that other 
Japs had him cut off and surrounded. 

“TI fired my Tommy gun at them and 
apparently killed them all. A Jap came 
running to join his companions behind 
me. I fired and killed him. I then com- 
menced firing at the Japs one by one as 
they climbed the slope of the ridge. 

“This did not stop them for they 
charged with fixed bayonets and I threw 
a grenade at them. The explosion killed 
some of them. The charge was followed 
by a man carrying a knee mortar and 
another with a machine gun. Another 
party charged up and I again threw a 
grenade at them. which was also ef- 
fective.” 

Wildly enraged with this one man who 
was cutting their column to pieces, the 
Japs furiously drew closer, their bay- 
oneted long rifles held before them. 

Corporal Roko straightened, swept up 
his Tommy gun and cradled it against 
his shoulder. Coolly he pressed the trig- 
ger—and the gun jammed. 

“Tt was unfortunate,” 
later. 

The Fijian dropped his Tommy gun, 
wheeled swiftly and was lost in the 
jungle, the Japs still firing in all direc- 
tions. 

Corporal Roko swung back toward his 


he remarked 
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\T THE BATTLE ERONT 


by Lieutenant (jg) Tom Lambert, U.S.N.R. 


own men, joined a Fijian private and 
spent the night with him, calmly survey- 
ing the jittery activities of the bewildered 
-and jumpy Japs. Next morning the two 
Fijians rejoined their own forces. 

That’s only one example of the jungle 
fighting abilities of the Fiji soldiers, 
husky Melanesians whose training, tac- 
tics and inherent abilities have won them 
the awed admiration of American 
marines and soldiers who have conquered 
the Japs and jungles of the Solomons. 

The Fijian infantry battalions, acti- 
vated in 1940, are made up of the men of 
the 250 Fiji Islands which lie on the sea 
and air route south across the Pacific 
from Honolulu to New Caledonia and 
Australia. The troops are largely vol- 
unteers, although some were selected by 
various tribal chiefs to be those tribes’ 
representatives in the military organi- 
zation, 

In that same year New Zealand troops 
had come to Fiji, their task outlined at a 
Pacific peace meeting in 1938 as the de- 

_ fense of those islands. From the New 
_ Zealand forces the Fijians drew the ma- 
jority of their officers, although several 
native Fijians were commissioned. 
Endurance, strength and stamina are 


TROPICAL HOUSE BOAT 
Fiji is a British crown colony con- 


25 sisting of approximately 250 is- 
y}, lands with an area about equal to 
5 that of New Jersey. Typical of the 
ae}, 7, craft used on the lagoons and 
ae waterways is this house boat built 


on a bamboo raft. 


three outstanding qualities of the Fijian 
soldier. From childhood they swim, 
fish, canoe and take part in sports. But 
probably the Fijian’s outstanding char- 
acteristic is his eyesight, much more keen 
and wider in range than a white man’s. 
Alert to movement, the Fijian can detect 
motion in the jungle which is not evident 
to a white man. Even airplanes in flight, 
according to Captain Durham Fenwick, 


SOUTH SEA ALLIES 
The Fijian 
fighting 
were activated in 1940 and are 
largely composed of volunteers. 


infantry battalions 
in the South Pacific 


a New Zealand officer with. the Fijians, 
are sighted by Fijian eyes long before 
they are noted by whites. 

Sensitive to the jungle because of his 
long training in Fiji’s outlying districts, 
some of which are thicketed with growth 
closely resembling the Solomons jungles, 
the Fijians have no trouble spotting the 
Japanese attempts at camouflage. They 
move well in the brush, smoothly, swiftly, 
silently. Many of them are over six feet 
tall with magnificent physiques. The ma- 
jority are under thirty years of age. 

Marches of twenty to thirty miles 
daily were not uncommon in their train- 
ing, so their battle-pack patrols and 
sorties in the Solomons are hardly a day’s 
work. They have a_ keen 
rhythm and delight in marching and 
drilling, activities not always endearing 
to American and other white troops. 

Cheerful, good-hearted, happy and al- 
ways smiling, they are probably the best- 
natured fighters in the South Pacific. 
Nearly all of them speak English, but 
revert to their native tongue when sing- 
ing their own folk and island songs. 
Their harmony and blending of voices 
produce some of the most hauntingly 
beautiful melodies ever heard, and their 
songs are always with them. 

Called up one day to support an at- 
tack by our soldiers against Japs who 
were attempting to break through our 
perimeter on Bougainville, the Fijians 
were held at the command post before 
being sent to the lines. Eager for battle, 
time dragged heavily on them. They 
squirmed, checked their equipment, 
watched attentively the Americans going 
to or coming from the fight. Finally 
one of them, in a low clear voice, began 
a chant. Others took it up, softly at 
first, then with increasing volume. Smiles 


sense of 


Ewing Gallox 
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lit their dark faces, and their anxiety 
faded. Even  battle-grimy Americans 
were impressed and attentive. With the 
order to advance, the Fijians ended their 
song with a whoop and then began their 
march to their positions. 

Although most of the Fijians were not 
acquainted with Americans before the 
war, they quickly learned of one Amer- 
ican passion when they reached the Sol- 
omons: their burning desire to obtain 
Japanese souvenirs. 

The Fijians went ashore at Kolomban- 
gara, “itching for a go,” as a New Zea- 
land officer put it, but their patrols found 
the Japs already had departed in consid- 
erable haste leaving behind great stores 
of equipment, food, guns and supplies of 
all description. 

Patrolling Kolombangara, a souvenir 
hunter’s Paradise for any American, the 
Fijians took little notice of discarded 
and abandoned Jap equipment. One 
day, however, an American pilot from 
Munda came to Kolombangara, saw the 
Fijians, and offhandedly offered the 
usual extravagant air force sum for a 
Japanese navy blanket. The Fijians 
were startled into one of the most brisk 
souvenir retailing businesses in the Solo- 
mons. At Kolombangara, Vella Lavella 
and on Bougainville, they no longer 
walked past Jap equipment, flags, rifles, 
sabers, canteens, uniform insignia. Some 
of them have as much as $400 gleaned 
from the filled pockets of Americans 
wanting something “with Jap characters 
to send home to the folks.” 

With a straight-faced sense of humor, 
the Fijian carries his love for a joke into 
both his work and his fighting. The oft- 
told story of the Fijians who slipped into 
a closely-guarded American camp to 
mark chalk “x’s” on the most zealously- 
watched positions is parallelled by a re- 
cent action on Bougainville. 

Under Lieutenant Cranswick, a New 
Zealand officer, a Fiji patrol left Ibu one 
day to observe results of an American 
bombing of a nearby Jap area. En route 
they came across a Jap position. 

The patrol was drifting along silently, 
approaching to within ten yards of a Jap 
machine gun nest, when five enemy sol- 
diers came down the trail toward the 
Fijians. Lieutenant Cranswick and his 
patrol sank into the jungle until the Japs 
had passed. The New Zealander then 
took one man and covered by the others 
of the patrol force, followed the Japs. 
While trailing the unsuspecting Japanese, 
Lieutenant Cranswick and his man passed 
a deserted Jap machine gun, then slipped 
out on a slight spur from which they 
looked down into a Jap bivouac. 

3elow were twenty to thirty of the 
enemy, not suspecting they were being 
observed, doing the usual camp chores. 
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Japs were walking in and out of dugouts 
and air raid shelters, talking, laughing, 
cleaning weapons. 

Lieutenant Cranswick and his Fijian 
calmly observed the activity, sized up 
the position, counted the men. 


One of the Japs carried a wooden box 
to the center of the area. Another came 
over and sat on the box. The first 
whipped out a pair of scissors and began 
to cut the seated man’s hair, while in the 
manner of barbers the world over he 
poured a torrent of words in the ears of 
his helpless victim. 

The New Zealand officer sent his 
Fijian’ back for the rest of the patrol, 
who ghosted through the jungle to the 
top of the spur where they took up po- 
sitions alongside the officer. All watched 
intently for a moment, then Lieutenant 
Cranswick gave the signal. Grenade pins 
were pulled, careful aim taken, and the 
explosives sailed into the enemy camp. 
One sailed right under the barber chair, 
blowing both the barber and his customer 
skyward in a flurry of tufts of hair, 
chunks of shrapnel, splinters of wood 
and portions of Jap bodies. 

A deeply religious people as the result 
of humane and intelligent work by both 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries, the 
Fijians carry their Testaments into battle 
with them as part of their packs. The 
majority are of the Methodist faith; the 
rest are Roman Catholi¢és. Their favor- 
ite band numbers, rehearsed in a jungle 
hollow they have cleared near their camp, 
are hymns. Listening to them play a 
religious selection while American artil- 
lery rumbles a basso background pro- 
vides one of the many paradoxes of this 
jungle warfare. 


ye 


The Fijians first came to the Solomons 
last April, after the battle for Guadal- 
canal had been won. They were sta- 
tioned on that island briefly, then moved 
across Sealark channel to Florida Island 

(Continued on page 34) 


TRIBAL LEADER 


For their traditional dances the Fijians dress them-= 
selves in the costumes of their cannibalistic fo 
bears. Essentially a gentle, kindly people 

Fijians are rapidly adjusting themselves to civiliz 


ways. 


WAR DANCE 
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The Fijian war dancing is a stirring spectacle performed with vigor and enthusiasm by the f 
types of the island. Many of these dancers are now fighting the Japanese and displaying a_ 
in jungle warfare that has won the plaudits of our soldiers. 
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“WHAT THERE isof Mauritiusis beauty,’ Mark Twain wrote 
when he visited that island. Other visitors have been even more 
enthusiastic. A Frenchman called Mauritius “the most beautiful 
island in the broad world-encircling band of the tropics.” 
Mauritius is an island twenty-six miles long and twenty-three 
miles broad lying 550 miles east of Madagascar in the Indian 
Ocean. Landing in Mauritius is like going back into eighteenth 
century France. Many of the buildings—the more substantial 
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ce A GARDEN OF FRANCE 
IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 


by Commander J. E. Capstickdale 


On the coast of Maurit’us. 


ones at any rate—look like those in French provincial towns. 
Aside from the luxuriant tropical vegetation, Port Louis, the 
capital, has an odd resemblance to Honfleur, St. Malo or Cher- 
bourg. -There are practically no persons in Mauritius actually 
born in France, but fifty thousand of its citizens are of French 
descent. In their veins runs some of their country’s best blood, 
while others—Creoles—are of mixed ancestry. All are intelligent 
and cultured, and as skilled artisans and craftsmen they are not 


HOW THE DODO LOOKED 


When the Portuguese came to Maurit.us they gave this gawky, ill-favored bird a name which means simpleton. Found only on Mauri- 
tius, the dodo was slaughtered brutally by sailors visiting the island until at the end of the seventeenth century the species was extin- 
guished. These drawings, which are among the few first hand records we have, were made by naturalists between 1606 and 1628. 
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One of the most successful sentimental novels of the late 
eighteenth century was Paul and Virginia by Bernadin de 
Saint-Pierre which celebrated the virtues and the idyllic lives 
of people uncorrupted by the vices of European civilization. 
The scene of the novel was Mauritius where Saint-Pierre spent 
three years with a French government commission. The popu- 
larity of Paul and Virgima lasted for a half century and this 
title page is from the edition of 1845. 
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easily surpassed in the kinds of work they do. 
Although England has held Mauritius since Napo- 
leonic Aimgs, it is actually a French island governed by 
even the government Broceediaee are in 
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i Sash ; 
eich. These old French families form a closed corpo- 
Pration among themselves, suspicious of foreigners and 


newcomers. 
Mauritius is probably the last stronghold of the chaperon. These worthy — 
ladies still line the wall at dances ; no picnics or outings are possible with- 
out them. And marriages are still ‘ ‘arranged” with a due regard to a 
dowry. There are only about three hundred Englishmen on Mauritius, 
most of whom are government officials or soldiers. 

Mauritius is one of the most densely populated spots on the globe. It 
supports more than four hundred people per square mile, the great ma- 
jority of whom are the three hundred thousand Indian agriculturists who 
are among the best in the world. Imported to work on the great estates, 
without them there would be no sugar which accounts for nine tenths of 
the country’s exports and is its only industry. These Hindus are inarticu- 
late by reason of their position, but it is interesting to conjecture how 
long they will remain so. 
ing, and her absent sons will not forever accept a condition inferior to the 
one they may some day enjoy at home. 


credited to the rich planters who employ them. 

These East Indians have their own Hindustani newspaper and movies. 
For those of Moslem faith there is the magnificent Jummah Mosque in 
Port Louis. Its spacious interior is cool even on the hottest days, and 
its custodian is the only Arab in all the mixed conglomeration of races in 
Port Louis. The cost of upkeep is defrayed by a charge of two cents on 
every bag of rice sold by Moslem merchants. 

Every year in the month of Tai, which corresponds to our February, 
the Tamils of Southern India, who live in Mauritius, hold a religious cele- 
bration on Great Siva’s Night, and a ‘“‘cavadee” procession. Cavadees are 
venerated objects and symbols typifying the beauties of nature and the 
rewards of faith and prayer such as the symbolic bird, the sacred peacock ; 
the sacred citron, symbol of loyalty ; and lotahs, or spherical vessels filled 
with milk. These cavadees are carried on the shoulders of fanatical wor- 
shippers eager to torture themselves so that they may be forgiven for 
their sins. 

The weight of the lighter cavadees is borne by epaulettes actually 
pinned to the flesh of the bearer, whose breast is transfixed by silver 
spears. He walks on sharply pointed nails, which it is alleged, never pierce 
the soles of the feet. A silver spear transfixes both cheeks and passes 
through the tongue. During the procession, women throw sacred water 
brought from the Ganges on the carrier’s arms and breast. 

Lotahs suspended from a bamboo pole are filled with fresh cow’s milk 
at the commencement of the ceremony. This must be boiling on arrival 
at the temple where the procession ends. If it is not boiling then the 
bearer has been “profane.” If he is not actually thrown out of the proces- 
sion, at least he is not permitted to enter the temple. The change in the 
milk’s temperature is supposedly net due to any human agency. 

A nose clip worn by the bearer in addition to the tongue spear is a very 
important part in the ritual. It represents in miniature the armor of 
Mooragy who was the founder of the Tamil race and religion. He is sup- 
posed to have lived about 3,000 B.C. and to have performed many re- 
markable deeds which are celebrated in myths and legends. Mooragy’s 
war cry “Arroyga,” “Clear the Way,” is the watchword for all cavadee 
celebrations. Its effect is strangely impressive when it is uttered simul- 
taneously in full-throated call passing 
down from one man to another, all the 
length of the slow moving procession. 

After the cavadee bearers have en- 
tered the temple, they stand before the 
pundit, or wise man, who removes the 
spears, pins and darts transfixing them. 
Then the wounds are lightly rubbed 
with blessed ashes and in a few mo- 
ments the skin appears quite normal. 
The devotees declare they feel no after 
effects. 

Cavadee bearers are drawn aus all 
walks of life. They are men who want 


The homes of the more wealthy French 
families on Mauritius have the stateliness 
and dignity of the eighteenth century. 
Though the island has belonged to England — 
since T1814, it remains to this day largely | 
French in laws, customs and religion. 


But once you are accepted, they are deligherdt to know. 


Their mother land is now a nation in the mak- _ 


However, these estate laborers are — 
about the best treated of their kind in the world. That much may be 
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o atone for their sins, men who are ful- 
ling a vow, and men who crave favors 
rom their Gods. Those who participate 
m a cavadee procession as bearers for 
ive consecutive years are assured of a 
place in paradise. 

Under the supervision of the pundits, 
he bearers prepare for the impending 
deal. For ten days prior to the cere- 
nonial procession they must fast, sleep 
mut little and pray day and night. Natu- 
ally, on the great occasion they are in a 
emi-trance state. And this dream state 
nay serve to explain in part why they feel 
10 pain, although their bodies are pierced 
yy spears, and their feet must tread on 
pointed nails. 

Chinese form a not inconsiderable part 
yf the Mauritian population. They too 
lave their own newspaper and theater. A 
‘reat deal of the retail trade is in their 
ands, and they are ideal shopkeepers. 
[hey are largely responsible for the fact 
hat living is the cheapest of any place | 
snow. A customer can buy one cigarette, 
hree or four matches, one fruit, or a 
ingle piece of candy. I have not seen 
nyone ask for One berry or one nut, but 
loubtless the Chinese shopkeeper would 
‘ladly serve his customer. 

Meat, which must be imported chiefly 
rom Madagascar, is expensive and con- 
umed almost wholly by the British. But 
regetables are sold at the door for a 
enny a pound on an average. Sometimes 
en or twelve pounds of breadfruit, which 
nelts in your mouth when cooked, may 


be had for a penny. Lychees are twenty 
to a penny; mangoes weighing up to two 
pounds are five to a penny. Papaias 
which may weigh ten pounds, cost less 
than a penny ; while ten pound pineapples 
are only two pence each. Fish is always 
on the market—incredibly good and in- 
expensive. Rice, the staple food for the 
majority, costs three half pence a pound; 
sugar the same. Inevitably the war sent 
the cost of living up, but not very much, 
as Mauritius is a land flowing with milk 
and honey, and even a world conflict 
couldn’t alter that. 

Mauritius, however, did feel the de- 
pression of the 1930s. It has always 
been known as the “golden isle of sugar”’ 
and it suffered from the evils of a one 
crop economy. It is always bad to load 
all your goods on a single ship. Financial 
experts were sent out from England to 
investigate the island’s plight. They were 
earnest, well intentioned people, who 
worked until far in the night over figures 
and tables, and they made many reports, 
but did little practical good. 

Formerly the sugar crop yielded three 
hundred thousand tons annually. This 
large crop used to be taken away by a fine 
fleet of sailing vessels, chiefly to India. 
At one time, there were 168 of these ves- 
sels owned in Port Louis. Nowadays, 
with the exception of a three masted 
schooner and a few small coasting sugar 
schooners, there is nothing left of this 
fleet. The crop was all carried by English 

(Continued on page 31) 


IN EXPIATION OF HIS SINS 


The Tamils of Southern India who live in Mauritius hold an annual religious procession in 
honor of Siva in which march as many as fifty or more men specially eager to atone for their 
sins. Their breasts and lips pierced with long needles and walking on clogs with upward 
pointing nails they carry on their shculders symbols sacred to their god. After marching in 


the procession for five consecutive years these suppliants are granted forgiveness and 
assured of paradise. 
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MATTHEW FLINDERS 


After he had explored the Great Barrier 
Reef in Australia the great navigator Mat- 
thew Flinders was forced to return to Eng- 
land. On his way home in 1802 he put in 
at Mauritius where he learned that England 
and France were at war. He was kept 
prisoner on the island for eight years until 
Mauritius was taken by the British. 
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MAHE DE LABOURDONNAIS 


One of the early governors of Mauritius, 
Labourdonnais made sugar growing the 
main industry of the inhabitants, p!anned 
and founded the capital and built roads and 
forts. He is remembered as one of the most 
enlightened of all French governors. 


The typical albino horse is characterized by the 
complete lack of pigment in the skin. The iris 
and pupil of the eye are pink. 
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This group of albino horses is grazing at White Horse Place. 


White Horse College 


by Pearl P. Puckett 


WHITE HORSE PLACE of Stuart, Nebraska, is the only 
ranch of its kind in existence. It’s the home and breeding 
place of the white albino horses—and it’s where the albinos 
go to college. 

To distinguish the albinos from the average run-of-the-mill 
white horses: the ordinary white horses are born either near- 
black or off-gray in color and as they grow older, the color 
of the hair lightens; the albinos are snow white at birth, 
and have pink skins. The meaning of the world “albino” is 
the complete absence of pigment in the skin, with the iris 
and pupil of the eye pink in color. 

This unique ranch was started back in 1918, more or less 
as a hobby rather than a breeding proposition. Young Cal 
Thompson presented his young bride with a freak pink- 
skinned stallion, “Old King,” which he had purchased from 
an Illinois breeder. Old King was part Arabian and part 
Morgan blood and is the side of the present herd of albinos. 

Cal and Ruth Thompson were “‘born in the saddle” accord- 
ing to folks out Stuart way. They are lovers of beautiful 
horses and expert at training. Old King sired fifty per cent 
white colts when using colored mares. Line breeding has 
been practiced for twenty-years, and now the present stal- 
lions produce one hundred per cent white foals. 

_ Up until 1936 most of the horses were sold unbroken as 
the Thompsons concentrated more on breeding than on tiv 
(Continued on page 34) 
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The albinos spend from eight to ren 
hours a day learning their lessons. In 
the small picture at the left one of 
them is being taught to stand on one 
hind leg, a trick which albinos can 
perform for several minutes while 
carrying a rider. The group of five 
horses demonstrates perfect balance. 
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“which Beanted very hand- 


When sugar was king, Christmas 
marked “the end of the crop,” 
thus was doubly the day of the 
r. Great estates with a labor force 
five hundred, six hundred or more, 
‘t open house, for these descendants 
the old regime in France were the 
of hospitality. The estate build- 
were a mass of tropical decora- 

Hundreds of garlanded ponies 
a mile out to bring in the last 


d, they were greeted at the main 
e by sirens, whistles, trumpets and 
S; 

After dinner, which was a real ban- 
with delicacies imported from 
rope, came festivities in the great 
d. A feast was served there to 
¢ laborers—Indians on one side and 
les on the other. Then came 
ic from many violins and dancing, 
prizes were given the best per- 
ormers. Finally it was time for the 
long lamplit procession to midnight 
mass at the church distant a few 
miles. After that, everyone was glad 
to tumble into bed and sleep far into 
the morning. 


‘Christmas comes just before the 
cyclone season which rages during the 
first three months of the year. 
These dread visitants cause immense 
damage and loss of life. Formerly, 
three to five would sweep the island 
in a season, but for the last few 
years they have been less frequent. 
After the cyclones are over, the cli- 
mate is delightful, and none of the 
famous winter resorts can show any- 
thing better. 

Mauritius is 


a volcanic island, 


which was thrust above the sea about _ 


15,000 years ago. A small island off 
the north coast, Coin de Mire, came 
up less than a thousand years back, as 
is indicated by a true waterworn cave 
showing no signs of weather erosion 
some fifty feet above sea level. The 
yolcanoes have long been extinct and 
lakes in their craters provide the 
island with good water. They have 
also provided one of the island’s 
choicest sights, namely, the Cote de 
Melon. Here, on some forty ridges 
covering about seven acres, are 
colored rocks and earths in yellow, 
bright red, purple and lamp . black. 
Busses bring sightseers out here from 
Port Louis and other points on the 
island to view this phenomenon of 
nature. 


The island is associated with an- 
other freak of nature, though of a 
very different sort, the dodo. This 
bird, which was fithlessly extermi- 
nated by sailors, was an ugly clumsy 
creature with a low body, thick 
stumpy legs, and a curved beak. It 
was described as a flightless pigeon. 
The Portuguese called it doudou 
mearting “simpleton,’ and even today 
the appellation “dodo” is far from 
complimentary. In 1677, Sir Herbert 
lomas sent a live dodo home to 
and as a present to his daugh- 
. Nowadays one must study old 
ings and prints to see what the 
lo looked like. 


uritius was discovered by Mas- 
has, a Portuguese explorer in 
but actually Phoenician seamen 
tt seven hundred years before 


of sweet canes. When they re-— 


OF ‘FRANCE | IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 
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Reais Later on, Arabs visited 
Mauritius and called it “Dina Robin.” 
For the Portuguese it held no interest 
as they already had such immense 
possessions so they ceded it to the 
Dutch who named it in honor of 
Maurice of Nassau. Beyond building 
a fort and putting a small garrison 
there, the Dutch paid no attention to 
Maritius and voluntarily relinquished 
it. Then Maroons, escaped Mada- 
gascar slaves, moved in; so did 
pirates, with the result that lawless- 
ness ensued. 


The French came at the beginning 


of the eighteenth century, and with 
them peace and prosperity. One of 
the early governors was Mahé .de 


Labourdonnais, a soldier, sailor, far- 
sighted administrator and town plan- 
ner. He laid out Port Louis with all 
its main streets and their lovely gar- 


-dens open to the southeast so the 


trade winds could cleanse the town. 
He cut the first harbor out of coral, 
introduced sugar and seventy odd va- 
rieties of fruit, even more vegetables 
and over two thousand species of 
flowers. His reward for all this, when 
he returned home was to be thrown 
into the Bastille on some trumped up 
charge of “disloyalty to the French 
East India Company.” He died in 
1753, and tardy restitution in the 
shape of a handsome pension, was 
made to his widow and daughter. If 
France was ungrateful to Labour- 
donnais, Mauritius was not. Some 


‘years ago, the bi-centenary of this re- 


markable man was fittingly celebrated 
in the town he had founded. 


During the Napoleonic war, French 
and British fought many important 
naval engagements off this island, 
After one of these battles in 1801 both 
opposing admirals were severely 
wounded. They were both taken 
ashore to recover and quartered in 
the same house still standing in Port 
Louis 
a mansard roof. During their long 
convalescence, they became very good 
friends. The British occupied Mauri- 
tius in 1810, and a few years later it 
was finally ceded to them. 


For two centuries this Golden Isle 
was a resort of pirates by reason of 
its strategic position, lying as it does 
athwart the ophir treasure route from 
the Orient to the Cape of Storms and 
Europe. Three million pounds worth 
of bocty was brought into it by these 
sea wolves during the Napoleonic 
wars. The people welcomed them as 
free spenders, and the most beauti- 
ful girl on the island, a near relative 
of the Governor’s, married the most 
famous of these corsairs—Nathanael 
North, an American. 


Tradition tells of their wedding. 
All women guests received silken 
shawls, gold jewelry and other pres- 
ents from the bride; the groom tossed 
handfuls of golden coins into the as- 
sembled crowd. North was a hand- 
some, polished and agreeable gentle- 
man, as were many of his officers. 
Much. of their booty was cached at 
Mauritius,-and much of it may still 
be there. Two treasure hunts, of 
which I have personal knowledge, 
now proceeding on the island, are not 
as foolish a waste of time as skeptics 


‘may suppose. 


Other picturesque and interesting 


characters 
Mauritius. 
“the Great Denominator” because he 
named Australia and was the only 
man ever to name a continent, was 
kept a prisoner on the island for 


eight years. When Mauritius was 
taken from the French, he was re- 
leased only to die shortly afterwards. 
Flinders was a fine navigator and in- 
vented the “Flinders bar” still in use 
on ship's compasses. His grandson 
was Flinders Petrie, the well known 
Egyptologist. 

Bernardin de St. Pierre spent some 
time on Mauritius and laid the scene 
of his sentimental novel Paul and 
Virgima here. Natives believe his 
characters were real persons and at 
the Baie du Tombeau they point out 
the scene of Virginia's death in a 
shipwreck, and there is a St. Gerard’s 
Pass called after the unfortunate 
ship. Nearby ruined cottages are sup- 
posed to have been the homes of Paul 
and Virginia. 

Before the opening of the Suez 
Canal, Mauritius was an important 
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besides pirates sata 
Matthew Flinders, calle 
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port of call and anchorage for the 
many glorious white winged ships 
that passed between East and West. 
Had we lost the Suez Canal in this 
war, or had it been closed, the island 
would have become of immense stra- 
tegic importance. 

When blessed peace comes again, 
ships plying between Europe and In- 
dia via the Cape of .Good Hope 
will once more stop at Port Louis. 
In prewar times, there were di- 
rect connections from Port Louis to 
Marseilles in one direction, and to 
Colombo in another. 

An American friend of mine, who 
addressed a letter to me at “Port 
Louis. Mauritius, Indian Ocean,” had 
it returned by the post office for a 
‘Detter address.’ The postal clerk 


' had evidently never heard of such a 


place. But, I ask, what better ad- 
dress could there be than Mauritius? 
It has seemed good to me for a 
number of years, this garden of 
France planted in the midst of the 


Indian Ocean. 
* x * 


COURTYARDS OF OLD NEW ORLEANS 
(Continued from page 23) 


to her performance at the Opera. 

Visitors to the French Quarter to- 
day know Patio Royal principally as 
a Creole restaurant. But once it was 
the boyhood home of the chess wiz- 
ard, Paul Morphy. And before that 
it housed New Orleans’ first bank. 
Still to be seen are the old vaults 
where the bank stored its specie. But 
those who have searched for the 
rumored secret passageway from 
these vaults to the river have never 
found it. 

Most of these old courtyards are 
approached through enormous gates 
easily accommodating a family car- 
riage and brace of horses, with a 
high-perched Negro. in tall beaver 
hat. For pedestrians, a small’ door 
could be opened in the big gates. 

Magnificently preserved is the house 
and courtyard built on Royal Street 
in the nineteenth century by a Bor- 
deaux wine merchant and furniture 
designer, Francois Seignouret. In 
workshops off the pleasant courtyard, 
skilled artisans labored under his 
watchful attention, turning out furn- 
iture bearing the famous “S” insig- 
nia which collectors of antiques were 
one day to prize. 

Seignouret worked chiefly in vio- 
let ebony, in mahogany, or in rose- 
wood—known as palissandre. 

From this New Orleans shop came 
his innovations of the chair with 
back curved to form incipient arms, 
and the wardrobe with a “blind 
door” opening to a secret closet. In 
a little half-story room overlooking 
the courtyard, Seignouret stored his 
casks of wine. 

The Green Shutter Courtyard— 
since transformed into another Cre- 
ole restaurant—once was the home 
of a keeper of the Cabildo Prison 
at the time pirate Jean Lafitte’s 
brother, Pierre, was a prisoner in a 
dark rear cell. 

On the walls of Trail’s End court- 
yard on St. Peter Street, many well 
known visitors have dropped in for 
gifts and pralines and have added 
their signatures to the autographed 


wall of the courtyard, close by an 
exquisite winding, self-supporting 
stairway leading to rooms. above. 
Scribbled on old bricks and plaster 
are found the names of Walt Dis- 
ney, Will Rogers, the Boswell Sisters, 
Basil Rathbone, the columnist Dor- 
othy Dix, Jessica Dragonette, Colleen 
Moore, Tullio Carminatti, and the 
writers Roark Bradford and Julian 
Street. From this courtyard shop, 
gift packages have gone out to Lat- 


via, Tasmania, France, England, 
Czechoslovakia,, Samoa, and Hun- 
gary. 


In the Court of the Dolls—form- 
erly part of the Grima estate on St. 
Louis Street—a native Creole, Miss 
Grace Granger, creates in dolls the 
historical characters of old New Or- 
leans and Louisiana. The doll busi- 
ness is conducted in what used to be 
stables—still primitive with candles 
and oil stoves—with the old stalls left 
intact to form workrooms. 

Here are fashioned miniature fig- 
ures of old Creole ladies, “casquette 
girls,” priests, communion girls, Cre- 
ole widows, the voodoo priestess 
Marie lLaveau, Franciscan monks, 
Jean Lafitte, Evangeline, and Prin- 
cess Pontalba. 

Behind Roark Bradford’s unimpos- 
ing one-story plastered brick house 
with its double-dip Spanish room on 
Toulouse Street lies one of New Or- 
leans’ loveliest courtyards, where 
many of Bradford’s Negro stories 
are written, and where distinguished 
visitors from many countries have 
been entertained. 

On Chartres Street — reached 
through a narrow passageway—the 
Courtyard of the Twisted Vine got 
its name from the gigantic wisteria 
vine that’ periodically turns this gray 
patio into a scene of purple magic. 

Only: ten short blocks in length 
and six blocks wide is the old French 
Quarter, this “city within a city,” yet 
its little nooks of tranquil beauty 
have caused New Orleans to be called 
“Mother of Courtyards.” 

* * * 
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(Continued one page 9) 


much as ten years apart, a perform- 
ance of wayang wong is given at the 
Sultan’s palace. This extravaganza 
extends over a period of five or six 
days, and calls for a cast of not less 
than three hundred, with princes in 
the stellar réles. 

Legends from India’s epic poem, 
the Mahabarata, provides the subject 
matter of Wong dramas. Thanks to 
the costumes, masks and properties 
which are their traditional earmarks, 
every Javanese recognizes these famil- 
iar characters whether they live again 
through the medium of doll, puppet 
or dancer. Plots are very complex. 
They revolve around the hero Arjuna 
and various members of the royal 
warring clans called Pandawas and 
Kurawas, together with the doings of 
major and minor gods and demons. 


_ The latter are commonly played by 


court jesters who, being either 
midgets, albinos, hunchbacks or 
dwarfs, are physically ideal for such 
parts. In some instances they em- 
broider the. orchestral theme during 
the great ensemble dances by clapping 
hands and sihging antiphonally. 
Ramayana episodes also represent im- 
portant items in the Javanese reper- 
toire, which habitually turns to India 
for its stories. 


American vaudeville and the Eng- 
lish music hall have much in common 
with Burmese dancing. Its rhythm 
is catchy, its action often verges on 
jazz, and it utilizes acrobatic sur- 
prises—even though it is some eight 
or nine hundred years old! 

The Burmese ballerina, a diminu- 
tive, lithe and skilled performer, has 
a muscular control far above the 
average. Her long black hair is pol- 
ished with coconut oil and held in 
place with diamond pins, while small 
tinsel wreaths or flower clusters nestle 
at the base of the knot. She wears a 
tight jacket of Jawn or lace, stiffened 
with reed at the bottom so its points 
curve upward like petals. Below this 
is the tamien, or wrapped skirt, al- 
ways black from waist-to-hip, the 
middle part being of gay colors usu- 
ally embroidered in silver, while the 
bottom pales almost into white, and 
sometimes forms a train. Several 
rows of silver fringe ornament the 
bosom. Many bracelets and beads are 
worn, and a scarf of contrasting shade 
is an indispensable accessory. Of 
course, in the narrative-dances, cos- 
tumes are adapted to the type of 
character portrayed. 

The pwe is Burma’s popular the- 
atrical mode, consisting chiefly of 
dancing. Yien pwe, or choral-dances, 
though formerly presented, like the 
Cambodian ballets, by trained troupes 
in the king’s palace, later came to be 
featured at country festivals, not in- 
frequently with village girls as per- 
formers. However, one would hardly 
suspect them of being amateurs, for 
they have usually attained great virtu- 
osity under able instructors. It seems 
a bit audacious to tender the gods and 
the public the same dance-fare, yet, 
seeing that Burma has no classified 
sacred dances, exhibitions of the yien 
pwe type have been presented on great 
religious occasions at Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda, the country’s most sacred 
Buddhist shrine. 


The metunma yien is mostly com- 
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arms and head, together with pivot- 
ing. Sometimes it is performed by 
succeeding groups of girls. At first 
all are seated. The chorus is led by 
a non-dancing woman who begins a 
low recitative that gradually swells 
to a crescendo; signal for the first 
group to rise and present a dignified 
figure. Then follows the next row, 
whose movements are more animated. 
And so on down to the last: very 
young girls who display rapid and 
diversified variations. As a finale, 
the ensemble shows off its most difh- 
cult accomplishments, to end, seated, 
in a decorative formation. 

Drama is the major element in the 
zat pwe which is incidental dancing 
with a definite plot as background. 
In one of these titled the yama zat, 
Ramayana legends are danced and 
acted. During each pwe a slow-moy- 
ing dance called Yodia is introduced. 
It is really nothing more than a series 
of postures, and is supposedly of 
Siamese extraction. 

A pwe is commonly opened by a 
pair of loobyets, or clowns, who greet 
the audience and improvise a prologue 
explaining why the show is being 
given. Perhaps it is the occasion of 
a young man’s entrance into a 
Buddhist monastery, or merely the 
celebration of some local organiza- 
tion. They next announce any dis- 
tinguished wisitors who happen to be 
in the audience, and urge the dancers 
to do their utmost in honor of these 
illustrious ones. After which a danc- 
ing-girl comes forward, kneels, and, 
with palms together, bows her head 
to the floor in all four directions—a 
Burmese salute. 

The two loobyets and two girls may 
furnish the whole entertainment. The 
former wear the festive paso, a 
wrapped skirt whose end is thrown 
back over the shoulder. Their jackets 
are also similar to the women’s, ex- 
cept that the points are not stiffened. 
Kerchiefs serve as headdresses. Bril- 
liant colors characterize these “clown” 
costumes, made of Burma’s gorgeous 
changeable silks. 

In the center of the orchestra stands 
a black-and-gold instrument that re- 
senibles a cradle, and across which is 
hung a row of boards which sound 
like a xylophone when struck. This 
instrument is called a pattala. A 
group of thirteen drums of various 
sizes and pitch supply more percus- 
sion. At one side a musician sits 
inside a small circular railing laced 
with ropes to which are attached 
from fifteen to thirty gongs. Other 
instruments are hollow bamboo blocks, 
small gongs, bells, and a whistle. 


The dances are short, of endless 
variety, and always work to an excit- 
ing climax. After a brief dialogue, 
the dancer begins singing hoarsely, 
somewhat in the manner of a Bowery 
urchin. Soon the orchestra starts 
racing the tempo: her cue to launch 
into an amazing exhibition. Like the 
ancient Greeks, the Burmese feature 
“Russian” floor-work; that is, the 
squatting position in which alternate 
feet are extended—a difficult feat 
when done in a wrapped skirt! 


Here, as in Bali and Cambodia, one 
sees extraordinarily supple gestures. 


_A fan or kerchief is frequently car- 
‘ried. The ever-present scarf, after a 
prised of undulating movements of - 


few manipulations, is tied about the 


waist. A pair of parasols are often 
kept miraculously spinning as the ~ 


dancer goes through a series of com- 
plicated movements. Each dance-se- 
quence ends with a sudden acrobatic 
posture that stuns the spectator by its 
difficulty and unexpectedness. The 
loobyets, or one loobyet and a dancer, 
never fail to spice the performance 
by interspersing humorous dialogue, 

The Eastern dance, whatever its 
mood, remains a child of religion, 
early tutored in the lore of the gods. 
It is a dance of suggestion, as a 
whole expressive, rhythmic, and of 
peculiar grace, despite its flights into 
the grotesque. Because of its ab- 
struse nature, it naturally spells 
enigma to a Western observer. Of 
course, in the case of so-called “‘popu- 
lar” or theatrical dancing, the formula 
relaxes a bit, yet esoteric fundamen- 
tals are present nowless than are the 
five positions in the background of 
classical ballet. Even in street-shows 
one sees an outcropping of ritualistic 
influences. 


BEYOND THE WAR CLOUDS IN THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC 


(Continued from page 21) 


and ankle-tied pantalets of early Bos- 
ton vintage to the islands and later 
ugly gowns that were dubbed “Mother 
Hubbards” by the traders and super- 
cargoes. Fortunately for health and 
beauty the last of them are gone, and 
the clatter of sewing machines in 
palm-leaf huts has ceased entirely. 
Lacking cloth or thread to sew with, 
islanders have turned to pounding 
simple sarongs, called parieus, out of 
tapa. 


Tatua, preferring to be different, 
wears large green ti leaves made into 
a provocative little sarong and on 
some mornings\merely a modest fold 
of white tapa twisted deftly about 
her waist with a spray of jasmine 
blossoms in her hair. 

In charm’ and gaiety and lovable 
enthusiasm, the girls of the Gam- 
biers are unequalled. They have in- 
credibly lovely features, and a wealth 
of silken black hair falling far be- 
low smooth, bronze shoulders. 


Mentioning to Tioni that I was 
thirsty as we strolled along the beach 
together, tiny Tatua turning quickly, 
sprang easily and gracefully up the 
trunk of a perpendicular coconut 
tree. Reaching the top she cut off 
two large green nuts and returning 
swiftly to earth made holes and offer- 
ing them to me her liquid brown eyes 
twinkled happily when after a long 


cool draught I exclaimer, “At-maitai- 


maitai!”—very good. 

Fancy living among people of such 
immense kindliness, of such simple 
charm, and graciousness in a land of 
exotic browns, yellows, greens, and 
blues. A land of ‘simple happiness 
over which hangs something of sad- 
ness. 


A world where the magic of peace 
prevails, where the most noise you 
will hear all day, any day, will be the 
ceaseless cannonade of the Pacific 
breaking on the outer reef. A world 
in which every morning, afternoon 
and night, every week, and every 
month is the same without being in 
the least monotonous. 


aa him to the hha detri: 


-nificent art in India, the mudras- 


Tioni’s seventeen year old daughter, 


of legs and feet. Hands, abov 
attained an eloquence that has 
been rivalled by other races. A 


gesture-language — wandered 4 
into China, Japan, Tibet, and as 
southward as Java, assuming sli 
different forms in each country. 
it is chiefly by means of this symb 
system that the old Sanskrit leg 
have been kept alive. 


There seems to be a magical qua 
about these dances, so anciently cor 
ceived and so beautifully preserved 
generation after generation of i 
preters. “Let us dance,” the 
once said; and the lands-of-the 
are still moving through cel 
rhythms created when worlds 1 
young, 
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What fun!—to spear fish on t 
foaming reef by torchlight and lat 
sit on the beach with fresh banana 
leaves for table tops, eating out 
hand carved bowls that might be 
have graced the table of King and 
Queen Pomare. 

To sit on a strange shore singing, 
“Happy Days” and later dancing with 
a dash of Mangarevan gaiety to the 
tune of what had once been, “Merrily, 
Danced the Quaker’s Wife.” Native 
flutes and the enchanting melody of 
the trades strumming through the top: 
of rustling cocopalms, is something 
that lingers hauntingly in the mem- 


ory. 4 
On the day that I was to leave 
Mangareva, one of the oldest inhabi- 
tants, old Maru, came to ask if I was 
going to America. When I replied | 
affirmatively, he smiled enthusiastic- 
ally, “I have a friend there—name’s 
Smitty, he was here five years ago 
from Filly-dell—you know him?” 
“No, I don’t think so,” I replied. 
“Well, it doesn’t matter, you wil 
see him-—he plays the banjo and sings 
‘The Kocky Eye eke of Kon 
Kakai!’ ” 
“But America’s a mighty pig sta 
Maru,” I replied> “and I may 4 
meet the Smitty you know.” 


laugh like hell—that’s him! 
fine fello—every night takes out 
teeths, next day puts ’em back fuel 
tell him Maru from Mangareva says 
‘allo’.” 

Certainly there is no place in 
world today more simply and quietl 
at peace than the wistful Gambier 
Islands. The haunting cry of the blue 
Heron echo out over the pass, over 
the moan of the reef when the wi 
is low, fishermen polish their pearl 
shell fish hooks, coconuts fall in 
valley and tiny Tatua waits for 
lover in the purple shadow of 
breadfruit tree. Undisturbed as 
the dawn of times, the Mangare 
live each day as it comes, for in the 
soft melodious language there is, 
wore for fomoneoNs, 
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grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


FOR POSTWAR TOURISTS 


' To make it possible for the average 
_man with a two week’s vacation to spend 
it in Europe, Pan American World Air- 

ways proposed the lowest fares in aviation 

_ history at the recent hearing before the 

_ Civil Aeronautics Board on North Atlan- 

_ tic routes. 

: Pan American, a five-year veteran of 

transatlantic flying, offered a rate of $148 
from New York to London—substantially 
less than fares proposed by other appli- 

| cants seeking to fly the Atlantic in the 

_ post-war period. Present fare is $572; 
before the war it was $375. The new fares 

_ are approximately one-third of pre-war 

rates. 

The service proposed by PAA calls for 

' thirty-six departures weekly from New 
York for London, Paris, Stockholm, 

' Moscow, Rome, Berlin, Paris, Cairo, Cal- 
cutta and other cities. In addition, seven 
departures a week would be made from 
Chicago, Detroit, Boston and Washington- 
Baltimore, using the new Baltimore air- 

| ‘port now under construction midway he- 
tween the latter two cities. The four ad- 
ditional American “gateway” cities to- 
_ gether would provide approximately half 
as many passengers as would New York 
City—the traditional embarkation point 
for overseas passengers. 

-. John C. Leslie, Atlantic Division Man- 
‘ager of PAA, estimates the annual pas- 
sengers from the gateway cities at 15,000 
for Chicago, 13,000 for Boston, 10,000 for 
Baltimore and 8,000 for Detroit. Total 
passengers to be carried by the American 

, flag carrier are estimated at 128,500 a 
year, or fifty-five per cent of the total 

_ traffic, with foreign flag airlines carrying 

_ the other forty-five per cent. 

Leslie pointed out that the proposed 
New York-London rate, for instance, is 
only slightly above four cents a mile— 

or about the tourist steamer rate before 
the war and sharply below first class and 
cabin rates. Such rates are expected to 
attract the “average man,” to whom PAA 
looks for the great upsurge in post-war 
air travel. The estimated air traflic figure 
for a “typical” post-war year is about 
seventy-five per cent of the steamer travel 
in the normal pre-war year of 1937, he 
pointed out. 

Leslie also noted that the rates are 
“total rates—with no extras.” In other 

words, complimentary meals will con- 

tinue to be served, the historical “no- 

_ tipping” policy of PAA will be followed 

and the rate does not require additional 

_ ¢onnecting rail charges, but is to the city 

for which a ticket is bought, in contrast 

to steamer policy. For those who wish 
some steamer travel, a combination air- 
water ticket will be sold—going one way 
yy, boat and the other way by Clipper. 

"he low fares proposed by Pan Ameri- 

n require far larger planes than any 
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previously announced for airline use. 
These planes are the 108-passenger DC-7 
for which PAA late last month signed a 
contract for 26 at a cost of $40,000,000 
and a still larger 149-passenger luxury 
Clipper—both of which would cruise 
“above the weather” at about 300 miles 
an hour. The use of these two huge planes 
—far larger than any proposed for use 
by other air transport companies—will 
result in substantially lower operating 


‘costs and, therefore, lower fares. First de- 


liveries of the DC-7 are expected in Octo- 
ber, 1946, with the larger plane to follow 
shortly thereafter. Meanwhile, PAA will 
use either the Constellation, which it 
ordered in 1940, or the DC-4. 

The two huge planes to be used by PAA 
—the 81-ton DC-7 carrying 95 passengers 
by day and 79 by night across the Atlan- 
tic and the yet unidentified 92-ton 123 
and 119-passenger plane—will. provide a 
choice of sleeping facilities. While em- 
phasizing that identical meals, steward 
and other service would be provided all 
passengers, Leslie explained that it was 
thought that most people would appreci- 
ate a fare saving of twenty-five per cent 
by not taking berths. For this reason, the 
majority of facilities will be comfortable 
reclining chairs, with. pullman _ type 
berths available at twenty-five per cent 
additional fare and berths in staterooms 
for two available at a thirty-five per cent 
premium. / 

“Large size is vital to low fares,” Leslie 
stated. “It is our belief that the low rates 
necessary to make this service as useful 
to the public as it should be can be at- 
tained only by use of large aircraft cap- 
able of carrying heavy loads over long 
distances at low operating costs and 
through the operation of a sufficient num- 
ber of aircraft by a single operator to 
give efficient utilization.” 


BERMUDA’S ANIMALS 


“If you are accustomed to thinking of 
Bermuda as a naval base and airplane 
station, as a place for honeymooners and 
convalescents, and as the source of onions 
and lilies, it may surprise you to learn 
that the islands have received no little 
attention from scientists, especially the 


small group of biologists who are inter- 
ested in the hows and whys of the dis- 
tribution of animal life,” according to 
Karl P. Schmidt, chief curator of zoology 
at the Chicago Natural History Museum. 

“Tt is the land animals that are espe- 
cially interesting to animal geography, 
both because there are a few kinds that 
are found on Bermuda and nowhere else, 
and because of their very fewness. Strik- 
ing also is the fact that the abundant 
types of animal life on the mainland of 
North America are so poorly represented. 

“North American birds and bats visit 
Bermuda in the course of their migra- 
tions. Seven species of land birds are 
resident in Bermuda, and six of these are 
regarded as distinct from their relatives 
in the eastern United States. 

“Turning to the land mammals, we find 
only the rats and mice, and the goats, 
cows, and ponies that have come with the 
human population. There are no field 
mice, no deer mice, no gophers or squir- 
rels, no deer or raccoons, none of the 
different kinds of wild animals that in- 
habit the mainland. 

“There are no snakes of any kind, but 
there is a lizard, a handsome shiny-scaled 
species, related to the common five-lined 
skinks of North America. This species, 
however, proves to be a very distinct one. 
It is known as Eumeces longirostris, which 
may be translated as ‘long-snouted skink.’ 

“There are no native frogs or toads. 
Big Trinidad toads (misnamed by scien- 
tists ‘marine toads.’) and little West 
Indian tree frogs are both introduced spe- 
cies. The toad was brought in to aid the 
gardeners in destroying insect pests, 
which were likewise imported. The tree 
frog seems to have been introduced by 


_accident from Jamaica.” 


MEXICO’S NEW SPORTS CENTER 


Every known sport and amusement is 
to be given its due share of facilities in 
the new sports center now in process of 
construction along Insurgentes Avenue in 
Mexico City. Claimed to rank as the 
greatest recreational center in the Amer- 
icas, the huge project comprehends facili- 
ties for the enjoyment of all kinds of 
games and spectacles. 

Some idea of the size of the center is 
conveyed by the news of a football 
stadium with a capacity to seat 60,000 
spectators, a bull fighting arena with 
room for an attendance of 45,000, a 
smaller stadium which will accommodate 
14,000 and a jai-alai fronton with room 
for 7,000 fans. Already much of the 
foundation work for the football stadium 
has been accomplished as well as a large 
part of the bull ring excavation. This 
arena, which will be finished in about six 
months and outclase all others in America, 
will be fifty feet below street level to 
avoid all air currents. 
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OUR F IJTAN ALLIES AT THE BATTLE FRONT e 
( Continued from page 26) 


for important security patrol work. 

The first Fijians to go into action 
in the south Pacific against the 
Japanese were the Fiji scouts, a 
unit not as complete either in men 
or weapons as are the infantry bat- 
talions. The scouts saw action 
their first night on New Georgia, 
being in a headquarters defense 
group which beat off a savage Jap 
night attack. 

On New Georgia the Fijians 
proved their mastery of the am- 
bush, a tactic used by all men fight- 
ing in the jungle. The scouts 
showed an amazing ability to slip 
through our lines, across’ the 
swampy undergrowth of “no man’s 
land,” through the Jap lines to the 
enemy’s rear. There they worked 
as commandoes, killing single Japs 
or small groups they encountered 
and setting traps. 

A band of these scouts once 
worked past the Jap front lines and 
into the headquarters area. Lying 
along a well-defined trail they 
found a communications © wire. 
They clipped the strands, then 
took up positions nearby. In a 
short time several Jap wire repair- 
men, led by a major, came to repair 
the broken wire. They found the 
break, just as the Fijians descended 
upon them. The patrol went back 
through the Jap area and into our 
own lines. 

Yes, the Fijians understand thor- 
oughly the art of ambushing their 
foes and they understand equally 
well how to repel any sneak at- 
tacks the Japs may make. 

Another happy trait is their abil- 
ity to adjust themselves to work- 
ing with our troops. 

Private Sairusi R. Koto moved 
forward from the Empress Augusta 
bay area on March 23 with two 
American soldiers. The trio, guided 
by an American sergeant, were 
warned of sniper fire and Jap ma- 
chine guns as they took positions 
in a cleared area on the perimeter 
boundary. 

“Leaving 


the Americans,” Pri- 


vate Koto recalled, 
ward and took cover behind a big 
log a few yards away. A few min- 
utes later I saw a movement in 
the brush to my left. I kept look- 
ing and saw a Jap mounting a 
machine gun. I shot and killed 
him. Then I ran forward and 
brought in the machine gun. 

“Returning to the Americans 
with the machine gun one of them 
indicated to me a Jap sniper in a 
treetop. I shot this sniper and 
killed him. He fell from the tree 
and rolled to a small creek at the 
foot of it. Watching this body 
roll down I spotted another Jap 
sitting beside the tree. I shot him 
too, and killed him. 

“After a little while the Amer- 
icans drew my attention to two 
Japs, one of them an officer, going 
in the direction where the battalion 
was. I grabbed one of the Amer- 
icans’ Browning automatic rifles 
and fired at these two. Whether I 
killed them or otherwise I cannot 
say as they were a fair distance 
away from us. 

“After I had fired at these two 
we moved to our left flank. As we 
were moving I spotted a Jap creep- 
ing along a creek in the direction 
we were going. At the same time 
I saw Private Petaia (another 
Fijian) and yelled out to him to 
close in on this Jap.” 

This Jap immediately and thor- 
oughly violated all Samurai and 
Bushido traditions, possibly be- 
cause he might have witnessed the 
conclusive work of Private Koto 
with any firearm. He stood up, 
threw both hands in the air and 
remained thus until Private Koto 
and his friend, Private Petaia, came 
up and took him prisoner. 

One might go on almost indefi- 
nitely multiplying the exploits of 
these brave and resourceful jungle 
fighters. They are making a splen- 
did contribution to our! bitter war 
against Japan. All honor to them 


as courageous comrades in arms. 
* * * 


THROUGH UTAH’S NO-MAN’S LAND 
(Continued from page 13) 


We halted the pack train. It was 
a moment for decision. Our words 
sounded small and clipped in the 
weird grandeur. This was the Rock 
Slide. 

There was no time to lose. 
canteens were nearly empty. It was 
afternoon. Most of our horses had 
not drunk since noon the day before. 
Beyond the Rock Slide was No- 
Man’s-Land—how far it was no one 
knew. Whether. we could enter or 
emerge only time could tell. 

After two thousand feet along this 
precipitous barrier, stretches of the 
shelf began to protrude. Finally we 
rounded a cove which we named for 
Lloyd Pugh and faced a vista of 
desolate grandeur. 

Heading the next major drainage, 
which we called Rim-Rock Gulch, 
I now led the party, trying to apply 
what we had learned of the erosion 
to escape the labyrinth. Finally, the 
floor of the gulch, with its steep 


Our 
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gradient, and the Carmel Shelf, which 
we .were following, merged together 
and we came suddenly against an 
impassable obstruction. It was the 
Clay Slide. 

It was a huge landslide from higher 
ground, at least a thousand feet above 
our shelf. The clay-shale had slid 
out from the Tropic formation on the 
intermediate deck of the Kaiparowits. 

I reported back and suggested that 
we camp on the shelf behind us. It 
was already dusk. 

It was ten o’clock the next morn- 
ing before we had the last horse over 
an improvised trail. Swapp, desert- 
wise and full of experience, knew 
our horses’ might not survive an- 
other day of thirst. He volunteered 
to be the first over the slide. Lead- 
ing old Baldy, he began the climb. 
The faithful horse, with muscles 
aquiver, faltered at the first switch- 
back. He balanced carefully, tried to 
turn, then his. strength ebbed. Over 


he went, squealing with | 
hung on to the rope as if the horse. 


“T crept for-, 


had been his brother. Three times 
old Baldy rolled into breath-taking 
somersaults, pack and all. Skilfully, 
dexterously, Swapp “played” his 
horse, digging into the shale with his 
boot heels and spurs. Finally, old 
Baldy was safe. The padded pack 
and overstuffed panniers saved the 
courageous old mount. 

More work was done on the trail 
and other horses tried. They reached 
the crest successfully. Then came 
Baldy’s turn again. He made the 
first, second, and even the third 
switchback and was on the last stretch 
of the straightaway nearing the sum- 
mit. 

One by one the other horses had 
knocked a little footing from. the 
slide. The trail had been weakened, 
narrowed. Baldy faltered. The bank 
gave way.- Out went the trail and 
down went Baldy. This time Swapp 
let loose of the rope. 

This part of the trail was directly 
over the chasm. There was no chance 
to play Baldy into a safe position. 
Those of us on the other side watched 
the sacrificial offering of a noble 
horse. Down the precipice. rolled 
dishpans and plates. Into the chasm 
clanged and re-echoed the sound of 
metal against rock walls. 

Miraculously, the horse did not 
lose his balance. This time he did 
not roll. With supreme effort he 
rode his haunches, his hooves spik- 
ing deep into the shale. He slowed, 
came to a stop at the very brink of 
the chasm. There was no shelf. 
Baldy stopped himself by anchoring 
in the slide. — 

Even now rescue seemed hopeless. 
Who would risk a human life for a 
horse? Then, to our consternation, 
Swapp and Johnson edged down. We 
stood breathless, watching them un- 
pack the horse. Catastrophe loomed 
each second. . With Baldy unpacked, 
they made a run for the trail—lat- 
erally, around the contour of the 
slide. Racing up the avalanche, in 
treadmill fashion, to compensate for 
the skidding of the clay from be- 


WHITE HORSE COLLEGE 
(Continued from page 30) 


training. You will find Cal Thomp- 
son’s white albinos in practically 
every large circus and horse show, 
and in important parades, mavies and 
polo games all over the world. 
Since 1936, Cal and Ruth Thomp- 
son have trained hundreds of albinos. 
When the colt is very young it is 
given its very first lesson, and Ruth 
says it’s the most difficult lesson of 
all, teaching the young colt to lead. 
Most trainers strongly advise against 
training a horse until it is at least 
two or three years old, but the 
Thompsons have discovered that the 
young colt responds more readily 
than the older horses and they are 
smaller and much more easily han- 
dled. By the time they: are two 
years old they are well trained-and a 
finished product for the market. 
When a horse graduates from the 
Thompson college, it is indeed a fin- 
ished product to, be proud of. Even 
the stallions are so gentle that a 
woman or child with no previous 
experience in riding can handle them, 


tror. Swapp 


= 


tortuous ravines toward the uns 


Fae the CheSi-w a mum, 

The Clay Slide was conq 
our troubles were now over, 
sighed -with relief. Bees 

Four more hours of hard 
with parched lips, cotton mouths, 
swollen tongues, then water. 
cold, and satisfying. Not muc 
enough for us and our ani 
survive, two small water 
among the fossil dunes. A 
juniper to give us shade and 
windswept rocks for a spread. 

Another night and day amo: 
terraced sands beneath beetling 
and a blazing sun, a little g 
our jaded horses, an eagle s 
high, screaming to its young 
among the crags—we passed f 
land of mystery into a storied 
main. At the brink of the c 
across the Carmel Shelf, here w 
into the Escalante Desert, is 
Hole-in-the-Rock of the San . 
Mormon pioneers—an eroded 
plane down the face of a 1,000- 
precipice—a road suitable: only 
strong hearts divinely led. 
once it became a place to see—r 
more to use. 

As we rounded the northeast 
of the Kaiparowits, the spell of 
country lay around us like a 
sistent veil. Dude pointed down 


able trenches of the Escalante Ri 
“There’s Davis Gulch,” he 
“that’s where they found the 
that belonged to Everett Ruess.” 

Everett Ruess, lost artist of 
Kaiparowits, disappeared mysteriot 
ly in 1936, but he left living words tc 
hold forever the spell of the ce 
country. 

“My camp is on the very point 
the divide .. . on the rim of 
world, with the country falling a 
to the blue horizon. Below are 
cliffs, northward is the sheer face 0 
Mount Kaiparowits. I am exploring 
to the southward where no one lives. 

Truly, it was a treacherous lane 
through which we had passed. 


These graduates are trained in 
gaits. They kneel for a lady 
mount, they bow to the audience, 
pose gracefully, cake walk, par 
walk and side step. They bal 
gracefully on a pedestal, play 
pick up a handkerchief and wave 1 
ring bells, pray, count, pick flowet 
and carry them in a_ basket, 
jump, hurdle, dance on their hi 
legs, trot in reverse, teeter-totter, 
perform dozens of other tricks t 
numerous to mention, f 

Albinos are the most intelligent 
horses and take to training © 
readily due to their calm and coe 
headed dispositions. They are 
affectionate and loyal animals. 
in their most difficult tricks | 
very first concern is to see that 
riders are safely mounted. They 
exert all possible patience in perfe 
ing a trick simply for a love pat a 
a word of gratitude. They a 
true glamour-type, and show | 
and are happiest when on pai 


EST YOUR KNOWLEDGE... 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS-— 


‘CAN YOU- 


1, Identify each of these beds as to period 
- and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? 


4. Take any one as a nucleus and create a 
charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
.to these questions and the hundreds of 
‘others that come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a great work 
of art, you must know something of the 
school that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries, 
something about form, color treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same is true of furniture. No mat- 

_ ter how many fine pieces you may examine 

or own, you can never appreciate them in- 

telligently until you know something of 
their background. 


- But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge 


will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering: enjoyment. 
The lines of a bed, the detail of its carving, 
the scenes its historical background call to 
your imagination, provides a fascination 
which will never allow you a moment of 
boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
It enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be “out of 
style.” And should you desire it, you will 
find the door open to a delightful career. 
Here is an ideal outlet for your artistic 
talents, and a path to financial indepen- 
dence. 


ARTS AND DECORATION HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 


personality and taste. Know historical 
styles, present day modifications, choice of 
fabrics and accessories. 

By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de- 
sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
faseinating vocation! 


WHAT THE COURSE BRINGS YOU 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged and 
simplified from a vast mass of material 
assembled through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
16 actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
lessons and examinations. Personal instruc- 
tion and coaching, certificate of gradua- 
tion. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the 
course in detail. You incur no obligation what- 
ever 


Arts AND Decoration HoMeE Stupy 
Course bN INTERIOR DECORATION, 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


your Home Study Course in Interior Deco- 
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What have you got 
to lose? 


Plenty! In the average home a thief can easily 
carry away a thousand dollars’ worth of property: 
watches, jewelry, money, silverware, clothing... 

Yet it’s so easy to get complete protection 
against burglary, theft, robbery, even mysterious 
disappearance. Hartford Residence and Outside 
Theft Insurance protects all members of your 
family, all permanent residents of your house- 
hold. Covers property in the home—and when 
you're traveling anywhere in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Even pays for theft of a bicycle stolen 
from your boy while away at sthool. 

Cost? Depends on where you live. As little as 
$10 a year for $1000 insurance in many places. 
Ask your Hartford agent or your insurance broker 
about Hartford Residence and Outside Theft 
Insurance for your family. 


How to insure a “milk factory” 


If you owned a factory that could 
manufacture milk, you’d insure 


the building and machinery, 7 
wouldn’t you? Farmers can insure 


four-legged “milk factories,” 
their dairy cows! Hartford Live- 
stock Insurance protects against 
loss by death resulting from dis- 
case, accidental injury, fire, light- 


ning, windstorm. Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance + Hartford 15, Conn. 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Boulder Dam or 2 : 
your future home : | 


Hartford Contract Bonds have 
protected huge financial invest- 
ments in the construction of many 
of the world’s biggest bridges, 
dams and buildings. A company 
that’s fully qualified to take on the 
largest risks ... is a good com- 
pany to assure completion of your 
future home. 


ve a See 


You'll find it in Tacoma, Toronto, 
Honolulu, San Juan... 


Yes, you'll find Hartford Service in 
your home town, or halfway around 
the globe. In every state of the Union, 
throughout the Dominion of Can- 
ada, in Hawaii and Puerto Rico, 
you'll find Hartford agents ready to 
help you get the insurance protec- 
tion you need .. . and ready to 
give prompt claim service on your 
Hartford policies. 


Fire-fighter! 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, main- 
tained by the Hartford and other 
capital stock fire insurance com- 
panies, is an outstanding research 
and testing institution. Scientists 
fight fires every day .. . by finding 
new and better ways to prevent fires! 


Did you enlist for the duration? 


War industries still need the work of 
your hands and your head. If you’re 
employed in a vital war job, stick it 
out! You'll be proud that you en- 
listed for the duration. 


The Stag with millions of friends 


For 135 years the Hartford Fire Insurance Company— 
through its agents—has been meeting people, providing 
them with needed protection, making good their losses. 
During the past ten years alone, Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company has paid out $200,323,677 in losses . . . the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Company $164,290,040. 
‘That’s one way the Hartford makes friends. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


